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THE FIFTH 
é ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut Setsam, Px.D. 
Pennsylvania State College 











HE fifth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
; sociation, held at Reading on November 13 and 14, 1936, was 
one of the most enjoyable and profitable in the history of the As- 
sociation. A series of interesting papers, delightful surroundings, 
and genial hospitality combined to make the activities of the two 
day session memorable. We wish to extend to the members of 
the Berks County Historical Society, to Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, 
and Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, our heartiest thanks for the excel- 
‘al lent manner in which the arrangements were handled. It was a 
pleasure and privilege to have had with us the members of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, as well as to meet with the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. It augurs well 
for the future development of historical activities in the common- 
wealth that such close codperation exists between our various his- 
ae torical agencies. 

The opening meeting of the two day session was held in the 
assembly room of the Historical Society of Berks County at ten 
o’clock by the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. 
Delegates from the various societies gave their reports. This 
meeting was followed by a general session at which Mr. Edgar B. 
Cale, a graduate student at the University of Pennsylvania, gave 
a paper on “Editorial Sentiment in Pennsylvania During the Cam- 
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paign of 1860.” Mr. Cale has studied the editorial comments of 
a large number of Pennsylvania newspapers and showed the close 
connection between the election of Abraham Lincoln and the 
forces working for a protective tariff. Much of the editorial com- 
ment presented was most bitter. In the absence of Mr. James E. 
Gibson, who was to have read a paper on “Dr. Bodo Otto, Surgeon 
of Valley Forge,” Mr. Charles B. Montgomery kindly filled the 
gap and gave an illuminating talk on aspects of the early iron in- 
dustry of Berks county. 

The first of the two delightful luncheon meetings was held at 
the Berkshire Country Club. The Honorable Frank M. Trexler, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, 
presided. Judge Paul N. Schaeffer, president of the Berks County 
Historical Society, welcomed the members present with a few en- 
lightening comments on the history of Reading. Following the 
gracious acknowledgment by Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, the retiring 
president of our Association, Major Frank W. Melvin, chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, outlined the plans 
under way for the coming sesquicentennial celebration of the sign- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States. Mr. C. W. Westen- 
berger then told about the gift of the famous Cornwall Furnace 
property of Mrs. B. H. Buckingham to the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The old stack is now open to visitors, and should be seen 
by all persons interested in the early development of iron furnaces. 

At two-thirty the sessions were resumed in the Berks County 
Historical Society building. Dr. James A. Barnes of Temple Uni- 
versity presented the salty and oftimes amusing and instructive 
“Civil War Diary of Surgeon Boyer.” Dr. Barnes’ paper shed 
many interesting sidelights on naval operations during the Civil 
War. Professor S. K. Stevens of Pennsylvania State College fol- 
lowed with a paper on “The Election of 1896 in Pennsylvania,” 
pointing out that the appeal of the Democratic-Populist coalition 
of 1896 under Bryan did not attract the expected support from the 
farming and laboring population of the state. It tended to in- 
tensify the class solidarity of the large and small propertied groups 
while the unpropertied were divided. This resulted in a serious 
split in the Democratic party along class lines. Dr. Russell J. Fer- 
guson of the University of Pittsburgh then described the rich col- 
lection of old documents recently unearthed by him in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. His discussion served to emphasize the importance 
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of saving such collections from destruction. Often held by per- 
sons totally unaware of their rich historical value, such collections 
may easily be lost unless historically minded people endeavor to 
preserve them. The collection is now stored in the building of 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, and we owe a debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Ferguson for his untiring efforts in preserving 
this material. 

Friday evening a well attended dinner meeting was held at the 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln. A few remarks were made by Mr. 
Herbert Blankenhorn, attaché of the German Embassy at Wash- 
ington, who participated in Saturday’s program. The feature 
of the evening was the brilliant paper by Dr. Paul A. Wallace of 
Lebanon Valley College on “Conrad Weiser and the Delawares.” 
Dr. Wallace presented in rare literary style the story of the broad 
statesmanship in Weiser’s Indian policy and successfully defended 
him against past criticism for his attitude toward the Delawares of 
Pennsylvania. A large number of those present accepted the kind 
invitation to visit the home and museum of Dr. Gustav Oberlander. 
All were impressed with his splendid collection of paintings and 
other works of art. It is with regret that we record the death of 
Dr. Oberlander, just a few weeks after his genial hospitality to us. 

Saturday morning was devoted to a business session of the 
Council in the rooms of the historical society, after which the 
members of the Association listened to the able report by Dr. 
Lawrence H. Gipson on “Future Plans and Policies of the Asso- 
ciation.” Dr. Gipson wisely refrained from reporting a series of 
specific recommendations, but chose to present suggestive views as 
to the long range plans and policies of the Association. Emphasis 
was placed upon the fact that an enlarged membership with conse- 
quent greater financial resources was a sine qua non to the develop- 
ment of any important program. Granted increased funds, those 
queried by Dr. Gipson’s committee were inclined to stress the en- 
largement of the magazine and the broadening of its scope as a 
prime objective for the near future. Longer range views included 
the possible sponsorship of a series of monographic studies and 
the much desired and dreamed of state history compiled by a 
group of contributors similar to the New York state project. The 
preparation of an index to Pennsylvania historical materials was 
suggested, and Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton presented and the Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution appealing to the Pennsylvania His- 
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torical Commission to bring the matter to the attention of the legis- 
lature in an effort to secure adequate funds for such a project. 
It is hoped that this worthy project may receive immediate atten- 
tion. Dr. A. E. Martin stressed vigorously the importance of the 
coéperation of the Association with high school history teachers. 


At ten o'clock the Conference on the Teaching of History 
opened with Professor Leroy J. Koehler of East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College ably guiding its activities. There followed 
two significant and inspiring papers which filled all present with 
a new glimpse of the possible activities of the Association in codp- 
eration with the high school history teachers. Dr. Charles E. 
Sohl and Mr. J. Ira Kreider of the Abington High School united 
in presenting a challenging picture of the important role to be 
played by the Association in codrdinating both research and the 
teaching of Pennsylvania history in the public schools of the com- 
monwealth. Tangibly, it was pointed out that the Association 
could secure a part in the program of the various district convo- 
cations of the Pennsylvania Educational Association. Dr. Sohl 
pointed out that the forthcoming Schoolmen’s activities at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania would provide an excellent opportunity 
for participation of this type. 


The second luncheon was held at the Reading Country Club 
where Dr. Henry B. Shafer presented a delightful paper on 
“Medicine in Old Philadelphia.” Following this splendid contri- 
bution a large number of persons participated in an excursion to 
Bally Mission, a center of Catholic religious activities in Pennsyl- 
vania from 1743. Here the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Leo G. Fink talked 
most interestingly upon “Traditions of Bally.” All present joined 
in the ceremonies attendant upon the placing of a wreath by 
Mr. Herbert Blankenhorn, the representative of the German 
Embassy, upon the grave of Father Snyder, founder of the Bally 
Mission. 


The climax of the two day session came Saturday evening 
when the members of the Association were the guests at dinner of 
the Pi Gamma Mu fraternity and Albright College at the college 
dining hall. The same gracious hospitality found everywhere in 
Reading was again in evidence at this gathering. After dinner an 
excellent address was given by Dr. John A. Krout of Columbia 
University on “Pennsylvania in the Annals of Sport.” 
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The fifth annual meeting resulted in some changes in the lead- 
ership of the Association. After ably serving as president since 
the founding of the Association Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton has been 
succeeded by Dr. Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is fortunate that such an able, enthusiastic and untiring 
worker as Dr. Nichols has been chosen to succeed such a capable 
executive as Mr. Hamilton. It is with regret that we announce 
the retirement of Dr. Paul W. Gates as secretary, due to his de- 
parture from the state to accept a position in the history depart- 
ment of Cornell University. His successor is Dr. J. Paul Selsam 
of Pennsylvania State College. Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, of Reading, 
was elected vice-president. Mr. Hamilton will continue to serve 
the organization by virtue of his position on the council. 








JOSEPH LANCASTER AND PHILADELPHIA 


By JosepH J. McCappen, Pu.D. 
Hunter College 


HE narrative of Joseph Lancaster’s wanderings, after the 

termination in 1819 of his contract with the controllers of the 
Philadelphia schools,’ is a pathetic one. To New England, to 
Baltimore, to far-off Caracas, to Canada, he traveled, making great 
plans for the furtherance of education and seeing them disin- 
tegrate under his touch. Everywhere it was the same story—the 
high hopes, the enthusiastic beginning, the emergence of practical 
difficulties, the growing restiveness, and the inevitable decision to 
seek “better conditions” elsewhere. 

If in the course of this journeying in the Americas there was 
any place which Joseph Lancaster considered even vaguely as 
home, it was Philadelphia. Here he had set up his first American 
residence ; here he had had his first, and, as it eventuated, his only 
opportunity in the United States to employ his teaching system 
under the conditions which it demanded; here, too, he had made 
friendships which were to serve him until death intervened. More- 
over, his early experiences in Philadelphia struck deep into his con- 
sciousness. After his removal from that city, he could not get it 
out of his mind. For years his letters carried a bitter regret that 
his efforts there had gone to dust. Twice at least, he returned to 
the Quaker City; once when he was in abject need of help, and 
again, near the close of his life, when he settled there for a period 
of years and carried on what proved to be his last “educational 
experiment.” 

When Lancaster found himself, at the close of May, 1819, dis- 
charged from the Philadelphia public school system, he must have 
felt two consoling elements in his situation. One was that his 
method of instruction was riding on the crest of popularity 
throughout the country, and would therefore assure its founder 
of a hearing wherever he chose to speak. The second was that 


*Cf. Joseph J. McCadden, “Joseph Lancaster and the Philadelphia 
Schools,” Pennsylvania History, III (October, 1936), 225-39. 
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he had enlisted as his friends a few of the most disinterested 
philanthropists of the city, notably Robert Ralston, the benevolent 
merchant, and Roberts Vaux, president of the Board of Con- 
trollers of the Philadelphia public schools. Vaux, shortly after 
Lancaster’s dismissal, declared his faith in him in these words: 


As an Individual, I shall always entertain an ardent 
and affectionate solicitude for thy welfare, and best in- 
terests. Human praise cannot add to the precious reward 
which indulgent Heaven has no doubt in store for that 
Mind, the energies of which are devoted for the promo- 
tion of the happiness of mankind. This durable inheri- 
tance in view could not but have constituted thy “morn- 


ing joy’; may its blessed assurance be thy “evening 
song.”* 


Thus, when Lancaster’s stock was at its lowest in Philadelphia, 
Vaux, who had had ample opportunity to know and understand 
the man, proclaimed himself one of those faithful admirers who, 
like William Corston of England, never lost their belief in the 
ultimate nobility of Lancaster’s purposes. 

The noted educator did not linger long in Philadelphia after his 
services with the schools there came to an end. Fortified with the 
assurance of the importance of his mission and with such letters 
of introduction as he could obtain,’ he headed north on a tour on 
which he combined lecturing and the search for a new position. 
But he left his family behind—his young daughter, Elizabeth, his 
mentally unstable wife, his brother, William, and his former pupil 
and future son-in-law, Richard M. Jones. To them he sent ac- 
counts of his successes, rosy plans for the future, and the financial 
proceeds of his labors.* His lectures and negotiations took him 
to Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, and back again to 
Pennsylvania, and thence south to Washington and Baltimore. At 
length, on February 14 [or 17], 1820, he was able to report to 
Roberts Vaux the prospect of a new educational enterprise in 
Baltimore, for which he solicited aid from his Philadelphia friends, 


Lancaster Papers, American Antiquarian Society, —— of letter, 
Roberts Vaux to Joseph Lancaster, “Philadelphia 6 mo. 819.” 

~ Cf. Ibid., J. Roberts to Abraham Shearman, Jr., “Philadelphia 6 mo. 8. 
1819.” 

“Lancaster Papers, transcripts, Lancaster to daughter Elizabeth, “Boston 
7 mo. 14. 1819,” “Boston 7 mo. 21. 1819,” “Salem 7 mo. 24. 1819, ” e al.; 
Elizabeth to her father, “Philadelphia 7th mo. 18th 1819.” 
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and to state that he and his family would soon “quit Philadelphia 
as an habitation for Baltimore.’> At the same time, he declared: 
“T had fondly hoped to have a home and centre of usefulness in 
the former but had not sufficient hope or encouragement.” 

After setting up an Institute in Baltimore, Lancaster 
was still unable to forget the work he might have done in Philadel- 
phia. For example, on June 12, 1820, he wrote to Vaux from his 
new establishment, giving a glowing picture of its prospects and 
then turning off into this lament: 


More of this would have been seen in Philadelphia— 
had not the scale been larger—attention divided between 
two schools—and not only the time consumed—rather 
wasted on those broom-sticks of teachers but my proceed- 
ing and peace broken by the bad spirit of men who were 
no better than a rope of sand—I am sick when I think 
of time lost and talents wasted at Philadelphia. .. . 


I suggest thy acceptance of the pamphlet accompanying 
this—and shall be glad of a letter from thee—on any sub- 
ject but those connected with the board—with whom and 
their teachers I consider myself with good will—to have 
done forever.® 


The following year Lancaster continued to address letters to 
Vaux in the same vein. “Of my treatment in Philadelphia,” he 
wrote on March 5, 1821, “I have few pleasant recollections and 
those chiefly associated with thyself and a few other friends. Yet 
I believe if I had seen any encouragement in Philadelphia I should 
have preferred that city.” 

However Lancaster might complain about Philadelphia, he ap- 
parently realized, even when his work in Baltimore seemed to be 
succeeding, that his friends in the Quaker City were still needful 
to him. To Roberts Vaux, whom he described in one of his 
publications about this time as “a man never tired in well doing, 
an ornament to his city, and his country,”* he made frequent ap- 
peals. He asked Vaux to dispose of some copies of the afore- 
mentioned publication for him “among thy friends at the ensuing 


: Vaux Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Ibid. 

7 Ibid. ’ ? 

® Joseph Lancaster, The Lancasterian System of Education, with Improve- 
ments (Baltimore, 1821), p. xv. 
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yearly meeting time,” and also to promote the circulation of The 
Parent’s Friend, a monthly which he was contemplating.® He 
outlined to Vaux his plan to build a new school, for which “ten 
persons should come forward with shares of 250 dollars each,” 
and hinted that any assistance would be gratefully received.’® 
Presently we find him enlisting the interest of Vaux in an eager, 
persistent, and apparently unsuccessful application which he made, 
to the Philadelphia schools whose supervisors he had so often 
vilified, in the quest of a position for his prospective son-in-law, 
Richard M. Jones." Yet as late as February 19, 1824, Lancaster, 
writing to Vaux from Baltimore, continued to deprecate the work 
of the Philadelphia school boards in this fashion: 


I shall be very glad to receive one of your annual re- 
ports, though I confess my fears that the Philadelphia 
committees have not put out their brains at compound in- 
terest since I had the unhappy lot to consume my time 
and waste my talent in their service, nor do I believe they 
ever will do better, while the representative system con- 
tinues to be misapplied to the election of members of 
charities and scholastic Institutions.’ 


During 1824 this restless educational experimenter found him- 
self face to face with a new opportunity to spread his ideas. 
Bolivar, of Venezuela, sought his services in dispelling the ignor- 
ance of the masses in that young country. Lancaster’s port of 
departure on this occasion was Philadelphia; but he does not seem 
to have been in the city long enough to polish up any old acquaint- 
anceships.*® 

The South American venture, begun under the most encourag- 
ing auspices, soon struck the rocks. A mutual distrust sprang up 
between Joseph Lancaster and the authorities of Caracas, with 
resultant financial disagreements. Again Lancaster turned his 
thoughts to Philadelphia and to his friends there. On February 
25, 1825, he wrote to Vaux from Caracas. His “son and daughter,” 


® Vaux Papers, Lancaster to Vaux, April 9, 1821. Vaux, in reply, gave 
assistance and advice for the disposal of both works. 

» Tbid., June 30, 1821. : 

“Jbid., January 17, 22, and 27, 1822; also Lancaster Papers, transcripts, 
Vaux to Lancaster, “Philadelphia 1 mo. 21. 1822,” and John Markoe to 
Lancaster, “Philadelphia January 23. 1822.” 

*'Vaux Papers. ; 

#3 Lancaster Papers, John Myers to Joseph Lancaster, “Philada. 12 April 
1824.” 
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who seem to have accompanied him on this venture, were traveling 
via Philadelphia to Mexico, where they had been invited to set up 
a school.** They were in straitened circumstances, and Lancaster 
requested that a subscription be opened to supply them with $200 
or $300. That both Mr. and Mrs. Roberts Vaux, and also Robert 
Ralston and his family, extended hospitality to Lancaster’s kin 
at this time is evident from letters sent by Elizabeth Lancaster 
Jones and her husband to Joseph Lancaster during April, 1825.*° 
We cannot say definitely whether any financial assistance was ren- 
dered; however, the two young people in question did find the 
wherewithal to travel to Mexico, where they spent many profes- 
sionally satisfactory years. 


Lancaster himself managed to hold out in Caracas for two years 
after his daughter left. But in 1827 he and his second wife fled 
back to the United States. The place in which they sought and 
found a temporary haven was none other than Philadelphia. 


To say that Lancaster was in dire straits at this juncture in 
his career is to indulge in understatement. Ill, physically fright- 
ened, discouraged, and poverty-stricken, he and his wife returned 
by separate routes to the scene of his first teaching efforts in this 
country. Of his wife, he says that she “came to Philadelphia, after 
much ill-usage in Colombia, and was treated like a father and a 
friend, by that honor to the name of man and Christian, ROBERT 
RALSTON, Esq., the father of a family of generous hearts” ; 
while he himself had “to take a more circuitous route by St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, and thence to New-Haven, where again every 
friend of learning and man, rallied around him, and made him 
feel that he again breathed the atmosphere of freemen.’** That 
Lancaster, on his homeward journey, had intentions of staying in 
Philadelphia until he found a new foothold in North America is 
attested by a letter of introduction which Samuel Abbott, Jr., of 
St. Croix, gave him, addressed to Dr. Robert Abbot, of Philadel- 
phia, and reading, in part: 


“Vaux Papers. Lancaster evidently referred here to his daughter Eliza- 
beth and her husband, Richard M. Jones. 

* Lancaster Papers, R. M. Jones to Lancaster, “Filadeffiae April 5th. 
1825,” and E. Jones to Lancaster, “Philadelphia April 7th 1825.” 

* Joseph Lancaster, Epitome of Some of the Chief Events and Trans- 
actions in the Life of Joseph Lancaster (New Haven, 1833), pp. 11-12. 
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Mr. Lancaster is likely to sojourn some time in Phila- 
delphia, and should it lay in your power to be of any 
service to him, I beg you will exert your influence to 
promote Mr. Lancaster’s views.*" 


Lancaster seems to have remained in and about Philadelphia 
some six months on this occasion, using the city as a center from 
which to go forth on lecture tours to the neighboring regions. 
His old friendship with Roberts Vaux now stood him in good 
stead. A letter from Vaux to Lancaster, “Mulberry St. 7 mo. 
12—1827,” shows the veteran president of the board of control- 
lers “lending” him forty dollars, seeking help for him from Har- 
risburg, and advising him as to suitable locations in which to 
lecture.’* Letters from Lancaster to Vaux in the latter half of 
1827 show Lancaster soliciting financial help, detailing his hopes 
and plans, maligning the Hicksites (Vaux was an Orthodox 
Quaker himself), praising the long-continued generosity of Robert 
Ralston, acknowledging a previous loan from Vaux, and asking 
for another one.’® A hint regarding Lancaster’s character, as to the 
reason why adults found him hard to get along with, may be 
gleaned from his manner of asking for contributions to his fam- 
ily’s support: 


Perhaps no act of my life is so painful as being com- 
pelled after the services I have rendered to mankind,— 
to ask favors in this manner. I only hope it will be over- 
ruled among the all things which work together for good 
—to contribute to the further reduction of self and the 
exaltation of the Divine will in and by me.”° 


The year 1827 was drawing to a close when Joseph Lancaster 
again found a teaching opportunity—this time in Trenton, New 
Jersey. Except for some correspondence from Robert C. Gordon 
and Mathew Carey,”* both of whom performed minor friendly 
services for Lancaster in Philadelphia after he left the city, this 
study has revealed no connection between the much-tried educator 
and the Quaker City for about six years after 1827. During that 


Lancaster Papers, transcript, “St. Croix, 26th. May 1827.” 

* Lancaster Papers. 

” Vaux pring ‘Phila. 14th of 7 mo. 1827,” “Bristol, 26 of 9th mo. 1827,” 
and “Phila. 2d of 10th mo. 1827.” 

*® Ibid., “Phila. 2d of ton mo. 1827.” 

™ Lancaster Papers. 
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period he was involved in a serious dispute in Trenton ; he followed 
his star to Montreal, where ill-fortune and financial troubles broke 
up what had started as a promising educational experiment; he 
journeyed to New Haven, where his former pupil, John E. Lovell, 
was enjoying a brilliant career as a Lancasterian teacher; he 
stopped off in New York; and finally he completed the circle by 
turning his steps again toward Philadelphia. 

When Lancaster revisited Philadelphia in 1834, it was a very 
different place from the city which had given him so respectful 
a reception sixteen years before. It had expanded in population; 
it had felt the first clutches of the Industrial Revolution; and it 
had witnessed the establishment on a rock foundation of numer- 
ous charitable and educational institutions. In the early part of 
1834 it was preoccupied with Jackson’s removal of the bank de- 
posits and the depression and business derangement that followed. 
The public school system, which in 1818 was in its infancy, was in 
1834 a permanent part of the city’s activities ; and the citizens had 
been demanding a less economical, more thorough-going and more 
up-to-date plan of instruction than the Lancasterian for their free 
schools.” 

Lancaster’s friends in Philadelphia had also changed. Robert 
Ralston had suffered from age and ill-health. Roberts Vaux, 
faithful to the man whom he had assisted so often and so disinter- 
estedly,?* had retired from the presidency of the Philadelphia 
schools in 1831, after fourteen years of effective, constructive 
service. The United States Bank controversy, in which he sided 
actively with President Andrew Jackson, was gaining Vaux many 
enemies, diminishing his prestige and spattering with bitterness 
his last years. He died in 1836, when not quite fifty years of age. 


The most marked change had taken place in Lancaster himself. 
To one familiar with the egotism, the arrogance, and the assurance 
of his divine mission, which had characterized Joseph Lancaster 
during most of his life, his letters from 1834 to 1838 are rather 
pathetic. He was fifty-six years of age when he returned for his 
last protracted stay in Philadelphia. His mind was still flowing 
over with projects for the betterment of the race through educa- 


* The story of the first eighteen years of the Philadelphia public school 
system is detailed in Joseph J. McCadden, Education in Pennsylvania, 18o1- 
1835, and its Debt to Roberts Vaux (Philadelphia, 1937), Chapter III. 

* Ibid., pp. 151-55, 203. 
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tion ; but his spirit was chastened, an alien timidity had crept into 
his attitude toward others, and he had at last faced the fact that 
the world does not pour wealth at the feet of those who deem them- 
selves its benefactors. 

One cause—or was it a symptom ?—of Lancaster’s new attitude 
was his final realization that the Quakers did not and would not 
consider him one of them. This truth was brought home to him 
shortly before he started for Philadelphia in 1834. He had ven- 
tured to speak in Meeting in New York and had been waited upon 
the next day by a committee of elders who informed him that, 
since he was not a member, his appearances in Meetings were “dis- 
orderly”; he was enjoined to silence thereafter. Of his feelings 
on this occasion, he wrote: 


I also conceived that disowned persons repentant and 
sensible of their faults and fully acknowledging them, 
were—like convinced persons not admitted to member- 
ship—under the tender care of friends and elders to 
watch over for good—and not cut off from the tenderness 
and loving kindness of friends—to whom they them- 
selves might feel the yearnings and meltings of tender 
bowels or the flowings of Gospel Love.—But the treat- 
ment I have now received amounts to proscription, abso- 
lute and positive. ... 

I love silent worship in my own apartments—That must 
be my refuge. But does he who fills my heart with his 
love require me to put his candle under the bushel... . 

I have acknowledged most fully every fault I ever 
committed to the monthly meeting to which I once be- 
longed—not requesting membership but simply that they 
would accept my love and my society with their disown- 
ment. ... Had I dwelt with the faults of friends in stat- 
ing truth of them—as I have done in condemning my own 
—TI should have moved the compassion and excited the 
sympathy of the Christian world. Nor can the manner 
in which I have been treated for the last 15 years, by 
many friends in this city meet the approbation of God 
or man.—I am sorry to write thus to thee because I have 
had confidence in thy love and good will.** 


It was less than a month after this experience with the Friends 
of New York that Lancaster disclosed to Roberts Vaux his inten- 


™% Lancaster Papers, autograph letter signed, Joseph Lancaster to William 
Waring, “New York 3lst of 3rd month 1834.” 
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tions of revisiting Philadelphia. He had previously renewed his 
acquaintance with Vaux by sending him two copies of his Epitome 
and an advance notice of an educational work which he was pro- 
jecting. Vaux had thereupon shown evidence of continued interest 
by. subscribing for ten copies of the forthcoming book and recom- 
mending that the procuring of subscriptions be placed in the hands 
of some reputable Philadelphia bookseller.**> Lancaster now coun- 
tered with a long letter in which he indicated that his friends in 
England were trying to obtain for him a subsidy from Parliament. 
He asked whether his friend Robert Ralston was “yet living and 
well”—a question which suggests that he had been completely out 
of contact with Philadelphia for some time. He mentioned that 
he would leave New York for Philadelphia in a few weeks, al- 
though he seemed to be contemplating rather a brief visit than the 
protracted stay which destiny had in store for him in that city. 
Certain parts of this letter deserve to be quoted, as showing Lan- 
caster’s plans and his “new” spirit of humility and inquiry : 


It may please my friend to know that without desiring 
membership every Christian step a friend can take to 
satisfy his friends has been taken in the spirit of candour, 
love and peace.— 

When I come to Philadelphia (perhaps my last visit) I 
shall be glad of an Introduction to the Librarian’s Read- 
ing Rooms &c. 

And if any Lectures on practical sciences—as Chem- 
istry, Experimental Philosophy—Astronomy and Me- 
chanics &c. are in course of delivery by any of the pro- 
fessors—I shall be much obliged by thy obtaining permis- 
sion for me to attend—such as may be in my way living 
far away from seats of sciences as I have done in Colom- 
bia and do in Montreal—I know their value and wish to 
lose no time that I can improve.** 


How soon after the writing of this message Lancaster fulfilled 
his intentions of visiting the Quaker City, we are not prepared to 
state. But we may definitely place him there in the closing months 
of 1834. On October 5 of that year, we find him writing to 
Vaux from Philadelphia.2* He was then conducting an experi- 
mental class in the city, and had so completely swallowed his pride 


* Tbid., transcript, Vaux to Lancaster, “Philadelphia, 1 mo. 20—1834.” 
*® Vaux Papers, Lancaster to Vaux, “N. Y., 24th of 4th month, 1834.” 
* Ibid. 
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and resentment as to petition the controllers of the public schools 
to give him opportunities for further educational experiments. 
He asked that Vaux obtain for him, for lecture purposes, the use 
of the court room in the State House, and also urge the controllers 


to a speedy decision on the proposition he had made to them. On 
the latter matter, he said: 


Whether the Controllers do anything or not—I cannot 
lose time—but must persevere and improve every mo- 
ment. I have not been able to see T. Hollingsworth— 
Geo. M. Justin pleads multiplied engagements and I have 
called on Thomas Dunlap and missed him or found him 
engaged till my heart is sick—and I am afraid of intru- 
sion. Did I not feel that I have benefits to confer on 
any community much greater than I can ask or expect in 
return I should be quite discouraged, for really teaching 
in the assiduous cool and soul absorbing manner in which 
I teach—often leaves me at the close of the day too much 
worn down, to pursue the active duties of calling on per- 
sons and making an interest to add promptitude and suf- 
ficient aid to my experiments. .. . 


While waiting for the answer of the controllers, Lancaster con- 
tinued to labor diligently with his little class. His long letters to 
Vaux during October, 1834, detailing with enthusiasm the progress 
of his pupils, show him at his best as schoolmaster, and make the 
biographer wish that Lancaster had held to classroom work in- 
stead of trying to remake the world. He was probably not exag- 
gerating when he wrote thus: 


Time is the only commodity I can use enough of— 
School is my element ; the society of children my delight, 
and therefore I do all [I] do among them in a spirit that 
makes labour an enjoyment and industry a pleasure.— 
The souls of the people in the United States are not more 
absorbed in their political contests than I am in my edu- 
cation interests.”® 


On October 21, 1834, Lancaster held a public exhibition of his 


pupils; and Roberts Vaux, then on grand jury duty, regretted 
his inability to attend.*° 


8 Tbid., Lancaster to Vaux, “Phila. 10th of 10th mo. 1834.” 


* Lancaster Papers, transcript, Vaux to Lancaster, “Arch St. Philada. 10 
mo. 21—1834.” 
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When the controllers finally took action on Lancaster’s petition, 
they adopted the following motion: “Resolved that the Secretary 
inform Mr. J. Lancaster that it is not deemed expedient by the 
Controllers to comply with his request.’”*° Undoubtedly, this long- 
delayed resolution did not come as a surprise, for it found Lan- 
caster busily engaged in plans for the enlargement of his teaching 
“experiment,” and for various educational publications which he 
had in mind.** It found him in receipt of permission, through the 
exertions of the ever-helpful Roberts Vaux, to use the court room 
for lectures.**? Presently, Lancaster was advertising lectures on 
his system of education in the Philadelphia press.** Various let- 
ters transcribed in the Lancaster Papers show that during this time 
he was also renewing acquaintances with such men as Henry 
Clay, B. F. Butler of Albany, and James H. McCullock of Balti- 
more, and enlisting them as subscribers to his proposed work on 
education. 

Having thus ambitiously begun life anew in Philadelphia, Joseph 
Lancaster managed to get along in comparative peace and harmony. 
The “visit” begun in 1834 stretched into a four years’ residence in 
the city, marred, so far as we can learn, by no such serious en- 
tanglements as usually enmeshed him wherever he settled. To be 
sure, his restlessness and his sense of being inadequately appreci- 
ated by the community did not permit him to be contented. In 
1835 he negotiated for a position in Pottsville and was ready to 
terminate his activities in Philadelphia on a fortnight’s notice.** 
Nothing, however, came of this proposition. The Quaker City 
continued to offer the best prospects; his family came down from 
Canada to join him; and things seemed to run fairly smoothly. 

Lancaster’s main interest during much of this time was in the 
actual business of teaching, at which his abilities showed to the 
best advantage. His “experiment” grew from a few pupils to a 
fair-sized class, and he was several times forced to move it to larger 
or more suitable quarters. He put his heart into his work, invited 


* Minutes of the Board of Control, 1832-1836 (November 11, 1834), p. 119. 

® Society Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, autograph letter 
signed, Lancaster to Thomas Stewardson, “Philadelphia 3d of 11th mo. 
1834” ; also Vaux Papers, Lancaster to Vaux, “Phila. 10th of 11th mo. 1834.” 
— Papers, transcript, Vaux to Lancaster, “Philadelphia 11 mo. 7. 
* Cf. National Gazette, afternoon edition (November 25, 1834), page 2, 
column 6. 


“Vaux Papers, Lancaster to Vaux, “Phila. 9th of 2d mo. 1835.” 
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his friends and the acquaintances of his friends to visit his class- 
room and his public exhibitions, and really, if his own accounts 
are to be credited, accomplished wonders with his pupils, especially 
in the teaching of reading. In 1837, when his friend Roberts 
Vaux had been dead for over a year, Lancaster communicated with 
the son, Richard Vaux, in regard to petitioning the legislature at 
Harrisburg to help him set up a school for the training of teachers. 
He wrote, at that time, cheerfully about his prospects : 


The School continues the same, that is in a flourishing 
state—and there is now no doubt that if other resources 
cannot easily be found that it will finally create a sufficient 
small capital for all purposes of efficient demonstrations 
within the restricted space of its own walls and the more 
ample room of parental hearts.*® 


Lancaster supplemented his income to an undetermined extent 
during these years by lecturing. In 1835 he made unsuccessful 
application to the directors of the public schools for the free use 
of their buildings for his lectures.*° When these gentlemen re- 


fused his request, he apparently found other locations. In 1838, 
he was still lecturing. 


Exactly what became of the educational publication for which so 
many of Lancaster’s acquaintances had subscribed and sent ad- 
vance payment in 1834 and 1835, we cannot state, since no ex- 
tended work of his seems to have been published after the Epi- 
tome, which made its appearance in 1833. We do know, however, 
that he was taking subscriptions as late as December, 1836.57 We 
also know that he was interested, at the time of his death in 1838, 
in two dissimilar works which must have had publication as their 
ultimate purpose. Therefore it was the hand of fate rather than 
want of good faith which prevented Lancaster from fulfilling the 
obligations he had incurred in this direction. 


One of these two works was his own autobiography. He had 
begun it in Baltimore in 1822, and had taken it up again in July or 


*® Vaux Papers, Lancaster to Richard Vaux, “Phila., 4 of 4th mo., 1837.” 
* Ibid., Lancaster to Roberts Vaux, “Haines St., 2nd of 4 mo. 1835.” 


* Lancaster Papers, transcript, Mr. Beckett to Lancaster, “Chestnut Street 
Decr. 5—1836.” 
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August, 1838.°* He was still reading and revising the twenty-six 
chapters, written years earlier, when he died. 

The other work in which Lancaster was engaged at that time 
was a survey of the schools of Philadelphia and New York. He 
was making this, it appears, entirely on his own initiative. The 
only cognizance which the Philadelphia controllers seem to have 
taken of it was an entry in their Minutes under date of June 12, 
1838 : 


A communication from Joseph Lancaster was received, 
in which he informs this board that he has visited a num- 
ber of our Schools, in the different sections, and express- 
ing a wish to visit the Primary Schools and to have a per- 
sonal interview with the directors of the different sec- 
tions. 

On motion, Resolved that it be respectfully requested 
of the different boards of Directors to aid him in the 
prosecution of his wishes as far as they may find it useful 
and convenient to themselves, to promote the object he 
has in view. 

Resolved that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
by our Secretary to Joseph Lancaster.*® 


Though not vitally helpful in Lancaster’s task, this resolution 
was significant. Time, and Lancaster’s own conversion to humil- 
ity, had dispelled at last the twenty-year-old bitterness which the 
sternly practical controllers of the Philadelphia public schools felt 
toward the erratic reformer who had once failed to live up to his 
contract with them. 

Lancaster has left us copious notes of his visits to the educa- 
tional establishments in the two great cities that had been the first 
to use his system on this continent.*° They show his investigation 
in Philadelphia to have been an extensive one, covering a period 
of five months and including First Day or Sunday Schools, a large 
number of public schools, infant schools, and various educational 
institutions. His comments are for the most part constructive. 
In marked contrast to the bitter strictures which he had for years 
voiced upon the efforts of the Philadelphia controllers, in his let- 


%Tancaster Papers. This information is gleaned from several letters of 
Joseph Lancaster to his wife, written from New York during 1838 and 
transcribed in part, with notes and comments, by Joseph Burlingham. 

® Minutes of the Board of Control, 1836-1839, pp. 284-285 
“Lancaster Papers. 
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ters to Vaux, were the mellow phrases in which he now expressed 
his delight at the “steady pace” and the “atmosphere of happiness” 
found in the classrooms. 

It was in the autumn of 1838 that Joseph Lancaster transferred 
his survey to New York. He did not live to complete his work 
there. On October 25, the Philadelphia press carried an account 
of a street accident which had occurred in downtown New York 
three days before. Joseph Lancaster, from Philadelphia, had been 
struck down by a runaway horse and carriage.** On October 26 
came the announcement of his death, two days before.*? The 
following day there was a long paean of praise, reprinted from 
the New York Star, which read in part: 


Joseph Lancaster was a man of extraordinary com- 
prehension of mind and rare genius. His name will go 
down to the latest generation, as a benefactor of the hu- 
man race. For though his genius does not associate itself 
with any grand mechanic invention, which has augment- 
ed the dominion of mind over matter, it will have a wider 
sweep, because it has struck at the root of all science and 
art, by devising an entire new and rapidly efficient sys- 
tem of culture for those mental faculties, from which 
emanate every human power, and every useful object to 
which mind may be applied. . . . 

There were some incidents connected with his private 
history, in this country and in South America, of an 
unpleasant nature, and which we would fain forget, or 
in charity draw a veil over as the fortuitous result of cir- 
cumstances, or of pecuniary embarrassment and domestic 
griefs. But whatever they may be, they will, in the long 
and bright renown which his fame is destined to enjoy, be 
but as spots on the sun of his memory.** 


This prophecy has not been borne out by the events of history. 
Lancaster’s renown has been but slight, and he has had more 
notoriety than fame. The arrogance, ungratefulness, and irre- 
sponsibility of his childlike nature have been remembered better 
than his generosity, his idealism, and his genuine desire to improve 
society by the reformation and the wide extension of educational 
facilities. 


“ Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), October 25, 1838, 
page 3, column 2. 
® Tbid., October 26, 1838, page 3, column 1. 
“ Tbid., October 27, 1838, page 2, column 6. 
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The British biographer of Joseph Lancaster has said of his death 
that, although it was premature, it none the less came many years 
too late for Lancaster’s own good.** To this statement, when it 
is viewed in the light of the recently uncovered documents con- 
cerning Lancaster’s stay in America, we can subscribe only with 
reservations. It took Lancaster a long time to find himself in the 
United States; he made many enemies, and many mistakes. But 
he did work ceaselessly, in Philadelphia and elsewhere, for the 
spread and improvement of education by lecturing, by experiments, 
and through the medium of published propaganda. He did attach 
to himself and he did win to a faith in the sincerity of his ideals, 
such noble friends as Robert Ralston and Roberts Vaux of Phila- 
delphia. In the evening of his life, he settled in the Quaker City 
and there, surrounded by trusting and respectful acquaintances, he 
entered upon educational tasks which, if death had not intervened, 
might have restored to his reputation some share of its former 
luster.*® 


“ David Salmon, Joseph Lancaster (London, etc., 1904). 
* An extended biographical study of Joseph Lancaster is in process by the 
author of this paper. 

















MEDICINE IN OLD PHILADELPHIA 


By Henry Burnett SHAFER, PH.D. 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


N the report of the Committee on Medical Costs, issued in 1933, 

Philadelphia is described as a city of unusually fine and diverse 
medical facilities? This description, if, at any given time in the 
past, we compare the city with other cities of the country, would 
still be true. In this paper, I shall survey medical Philadelphia be- 
tween the years 1750 and 1850 and briefly sketch the beginnings 
of many of its medical institutions. 

In 1750 the American colonies were without a medical college. 
There were, it is true, a few teachers of anatomy. As early as 
1751, Thomas Cadwalader was giving such instruction in Phila- 
delphia. At that time, becoming a doctor involved one of two 
procedures: apprenticeship to a practicing physician for an indefi- 
nite number of years, or study abroad. In 1766, the young Phila- 
delphian could supplement his apprenticeship by attending the 
clinical lectures of Dr. Thomas Bond at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
but up to that date he lacked even such instruction. During these 
years three capable young men, John Morgan, William Shippen, 
Jr., and Benjamin Rush, went to Edinburgh to study medicine. 
When Morgan returned, he proposed to the trustees a medical 
department in connection with the Philadelphia College.? His 
plan was accepted, and by 1769 the three physicians composed the 
faculty of the first medical school in this country. When, in that 
year, the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine were conferred upon 
five young men, formal medical education in America was on its 
way. 

The plan of study included medical courses to be taken by stu- 
dents over a period of two years. At the end of the first year 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine was granted. An additional 
year of study and the presentation of a thesis were required for 
the doctorate. In 1780, this degree was conferred upon David 

1 The Costs of Medical Care (Chicago, 1933), pp. 184-187. 


2 John Morgan, A Discourse upon the Institution of Medical Schools in 
America; Delivered ... 1765 (Philadelphia, 1765). 
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Ramsay, who was then a prisoner of the British.* Seemingly the 
average student was interested only in minimum requirements and 
left college after obtaining the bachelor’s degree. At all events, 
this reason was given for discontinuing that degree in 1789. As 
late as 1808, students were required to attend each professor’s lec- 
tures only once during their two years’ residence. According to 
Morgan’s plan, students would study elementary subjects during 
the first year and advanced courses in the second. As facilities 
developed and the number of professors increased, a complete 
course of medical studies was available each year. By 1820, the 
students were, in the second year, merely repeating courses which 
they had studied in the first. This organization of American med- 
ical education was modified by the University of Michigan in 1850 
and was drastically revised by Lynn University (later Northwest- 
ern University) in 1856. 


Throughout the early years of our history, the standards of our 
medical schools were low. Yet the excellence and high personal 
standards of such men as Morgan, Shippen and Rush seem to 
justify the conclusion that they turned out physicians well-equipped 
with the medical knowledge then extant. In 1808, at least, the 


standards of the school led to the failure of “several” candidates 
for the degree on grounds of insufficient knowledge.’ After the 
vicissitudes of the Revolutionary War, the Medical Department 
of the College of Philadelphia finally merged with that of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This medical school drew the most cos- 
mopolitan and the largest student body. In 1799, Virginia, Tortola, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania and Maryland were represented by 
entries in the school “album” or registry. In 1800 the school was 
graduating three-fourths of the medical students in the country. 
Although the university did not maintain its proportion of the 
medical student body, it continued to grow rapidly. In 1825, when 
fourteen medical colleges existed in the United States, 480 students 
were attending Pennsylvania, 300 the University of Maryland, 


8 Minutes of the Medical Faculty. University of Pennsylvania, 1767-1814. 
“George M. Gould, The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia ... 
I (New York and Chicago, 1904, 2 vols.), 18. 


5 Minutes of the Medical Faculty, pp. 67-70. Numbering is consecutive 
in the four volumes. 


® American Medical Repository III (New York, 1799), 65. 
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196 the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York City 
and 130 the Harvard Medical School.’ 

By 1825, regular medical education at the university was sec- 
onded by private instruction. These private schools did not com- 
pete with the university ; in fact, they were often organized by the 
professors themselves for teaching during the summer months or 
in the evenings during the winter term. Since students did not 
attend lectures for over four months each year, these courses were 
invaluable in completing their medical background. One of them, 
organized by George McClellan, finally received a charter from 
the state and became the Jefferson Medical College. By 1830 its 
student body had increased in numbers and was rivalling that of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Medical education in Philadelphia was the envy of other cities 
of the land. When a medical college could have two lecture rooms 
each having a capacity of 800 persons, others wished to know the 
cause of its success.§ In 1840, the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal explained : 


In Philadelphia, there is a stability impressed upon the 
medical schools. Great industry is appreciated, and tal- 
ents essential to their increasing reputation are liberally 
sustained. A dunce is not stereotyped in office, but those 
who are qualified to conduct a department never lose 
their hold upon the public confidence. This is the secret 
of the great power of the Philadelphia schools of medi- 
cine and surgery. The more closely we have examined 
them and the facilities they offer, and that, too, in connec- 
tion with the public sentiment through two-thirds of the 
States of the Union, the more we are led to believe that 
the period is coming when a majority of the practitioners 
of this country will be educated at Philadelphia.® 


At times all was not serene. Professors quarrelled among them- 
selves; Jefferson Medical College was often reorganized; and at 
the University of Pennsylvania the resignation of John Redman 
Coxe was forced by a student demonstration. This was the same 
Coxe, who, in 1813, complained to Anthony Morris that the lec- 
turer in the university building was inconvenienced by boys who, 


Eg York Medical and Physical Journal, IV (New York, 1825), 
® American Medical Recorder, I (Philadelphia, 1818, 
® Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, XXII (Boston, i340), 320-321. 
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depending upon the season, threw stones or snowballs through the 
windows. Several times, he averred, valuable apparatus was jeop- 
ardized.*° 

Whatever the shortcomings of this school may have been, it 
stood out among its contemporaries. The Committee on Resolves, 
as it was called, of the Alabama Medical Convention of 1847, had 
to resort to hyperbole to express its admiration, when it said: 


Your committee most especially beg leave to recom- 
mend to this Convention that it unite in one voice in the 
most unqualified praise for the high-toned, independent 
and self-sacrificing magnanimity by which the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania has dis- 
tinguished itself in becoming the pioneer, to place the first 
foot upon the threshold of the usages in this country, re- 
gardless of all consequences to themselves, and governed 
alone by an eye single to the general good of the pro- 
fession they so honorably represent." 


Educational facilities were not the only outlet for philanthropic 
Philadelphians. Dr. Thomas Bond began agitation in 1750 for 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. Blockley had been founded as an 
“Alms-House” in 1730, but it was not used as a hospital until 
1769. Aided by Benjamin Franklin, Bond in 1751 received a 
charter for the hospital. The colonial assembly was loath to sup- 
port so parochial an institution as a hospital for Philadelphia. 
When the question of funds arose, the assemblymen were still 
more careful. The ingenious Franklin silenced their suspicions by 
suggesting that the colony give £2000 on the condition that the 
people of the city raise a like sum. The challenge worked both 
ways and the hospital was begun.?2 When it was opened, the first 
physicians and surgeons were: Drs. Lloyd Zachary, Thomas and 
Phineas Bond, Thomas Cadwalader, Samuel Preston Moore and 
John Redman, the latter the preceptor of Morgan, Rush and 
Shippen. Many means were used to raise funds to keep the 
project going. The anatomical plates, which Dr. John Fothergill 
had sent with William Shippen, Jr., were placed on display at 


” Gratz Collection. Library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. Let- 
ter dated February 19, 1813. 

“ Proceedings of the Medical Convention of the State of Alabama, held 
in Mobile, December, 1847, p. 5. 

2G. B. Wood, An Address on the Occasion of the Centennial . . . of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital (Philadelphia, 1851), p. 7. 
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one dollar per visitor. Later, Benjamin West’s painting of “Christ 
Healing the Sick” was exhibited at an admission fee of twenty-five 
cents, and yielded $15,000 between 1817 and 1850.** 


The growth of this hospital was uninterrupted until the Revolu- 
tion. The losses sustained during those years brought about a de- 
cline which reached its lowest level in 1788 and 1789 when only 
seventy-seven patients were admitted. Thereafter it developed 
rapidly, changed its location as it outgrew successive sites and 
finally sent its insane patients to Mantua, which was built especially 
for them. There, under the care of Thomas Kirkbride, a name fa- 
mous in the annals of American psychiatry, they received the best 
attention available. 


Some time after the Pennsylvania Hospital was founded, the 
Christ Church Hospital was built in 1789 with the funds left 
twenty years earlier by John Kearsley.** In 1834, the Wills Hos- 
pital for indigent blind and lame was built at a cost of over $57,000; 
in addition, it had an endowment of $63,000. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Joseph Parrish, a prominent Quaker physician, it ex- 
cellently fulfilled its purposes.’® 


It is noteworthy that the Pennsylvania Hospital was the first 
hospital to have a ward for insane patients. At that time it was 
customary to confine maniacs to jails or outhouses where they 
were chained. Demented persons who showed no dangerous 
characteristics were left at large. Even when they were later 
confined to hospitals their treatment was horrible. It consisted of 
exposure to the elements, cold water baths, Rush’s tranquilizing 
chair, and bleeding and physicking to crush whatever spirit might 
remain. Rush was one of the first physicians to recognize the 
physical causes of mental disorder. It was in Europe, however, 
after Pinel’s famous visit to the dungeons of Paris in 1793, that 
a new treatment developed. This treatment, commonly called 
moral treatment, included giving patients interesting work to do, 
confining them to asylums with pleasant surroundings and in gen- 
eral treating them with sympathy and understanding. This meth- 
od was introduced into America in 1819 at the Friends Retreat at 


* Ibid., pp. 16-17 and 34-35. , . 

“Christ Church Hospital, Report for 1845 (Philadelphia, 1845), p. 7. 

% Rules and Regulations for the Government of the Wills Hospital 
(Philadelphia, 1841), pp. 12-14. 
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Frankford, Pennsylvania."* With the exception of a few years, 
the Retreat was limited to members of the Society of Friends. 
Since it did not continue to improve, the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane at Mantua soon surpassed it. 

We might pause a moment to examine these hospitals. Never 
were they examples of sanitation or careful nursing. Regularly, 
or nearly so, epidemics of “hospital gangrene” broke out. Erysip- 
elas was not uncommon. During epidemics, even less desirable 
nurses were employed. Asa result of the debauchery of the nurses 
in Blockley Hospital during the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, 
an investigation was held.’ It might be reasonably asked how 
good nurses could be obtained when women nurses were paid $2.50 
a month and male nurses $3.00. In this connection, Dr. Charles 
Meigs explained that hospitals were cut off from the world and 
little control was possible.'** Meigs, however able an obstetrician 
he may have been, was seldom willing to foster changes either of 
practice or of theory; this attitude alone explains his long refusal 
to accept the fact that puerperal fever was contagious and not, as 
he said, “Justification of Providence, a judgment instituted to re- 
mind us of the sin committed by the mother of the race.”*® Evi- 
dence that his point of view on nursing was wrong did exist. 
When the cholera epidemic broke out in 1832, the Sisters of Char- 
ity of Emmitsburg, Maryland were called in; they thoroughly re- 
formed Blockley but refused to stay and superintend the hospital.”° 
In 1839, Joseph Warrington attempted to raise nursing standards 
by organizing the Nurse Society of Philadelphia.** 

Sidelights on the attitude of the trustees of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital are contained in two rules for 1837: The hospital refused 
to admit women to the lying-in ward unless they presented a mar- 
riage certificate. At the same time, drunkards were barred from 
the pauper sections of the insane wards and admitted to the pay 
wards, only at a higher rate.2* The hospital was open to students 

** Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the Use “’ “~* Reason, 
Philadelphia, Annual Report, 1819 (Philadelphia, 1819), 

M. A. Nulting, and L. I. Dock, _— of Nursing, II PNew York and 
London, 1907-1912, 4 vols.), 332-333 

8 Minnie Goodnow, Outlines of Nursing History (Philadelphia and Lon- 
don, 1928), 4th ed., pp. 122-123. 

Donald T. Atkinson, Life Sketches of Great Physicians (New York, 
1922), p. 134. 

® Goodnow, op. cit., pp. 126-127. 
2 Nulting and Dock, op. cit., pp. 340-343. 


= Charter, “EO” and Rules of the Pennsylvania Hospital (Phila- 
delphia, 1837), p. 19. 
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for clinical study. After 1763 the student fees were used to buy 
books. The library thus accumulated was the most important in 
the country.** 

Besides these hospital facilities, the Philadelphia Dispensary was 
founded. Established in 1786, it was the first of its kind in 
America. By 1815, it was caring for over 3,000 patients at a 
cost of over $2,000 a year.** In 1802 the lying-in ward of the hos- 
pital was founded. Finally in 1825, the Pennsylvania Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Eye and Ear was established under the aegis 
of such men as James Gibson and George Bacon Wood. 

The background of Philadelphia’s preéminence in medical sci- 
ence is here well-illustrated. By the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, it had a general hospital, a public dispensary, an insane 
hospital, and a lying-in ward. Soon after 1825, it had a large and 
influential insane asylum and special facilities to care for the blind 
and the lame. Despite the fact that sanitation was rare and that 
nursing was poor, the physical equipment with which to care for 
the sick was in existence. 

These facilities were built by able physicians. In turn, they 
increased the number of skilled doctors. Medical practices in 
those days are familiar to us. Bleeding, blistering, physicking, 
sweating and vomiting were used to deplete the body and then 
tonics were given to build it up. Such drugs as ipecac, calomel and 
opium were in constant use. Members of the Philadelphia profes- 
sion, however, made certain definite and individual contributions. 
William Shippen returned from England interested in anatomy 
and midwifery. Riots against his school of anatomy broke out in 
1765. He defended himself by saying that the bodies used were 
those of suicides or murderers or occasionally from Potter’s Field, 
but never from church graveyards. His pioneer work in midwifery 
is equally important. For the first time, physicians took an interest 
in normal as well as abnormal obstetrical cases. For the first 
time, the place of the midwife was challenged. Shippen’s action 
offended the modesty of many, but it paved the way for a more 
scientific attitude. His efforts were later carried on by such 
Philadelphians of national reputation as William P. Dewees and 
Charles D. Meigs. 

N.S. Davis, Contributions to the History Medical Education and Med- 
ical Institutions in the United States, 1776-1876 (Washington, 1877), p. 11. 


yaaa and Regulations of Philadelphia Dispensary (Philadelphia, 1815), 
p. 9. 
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Morgan’s contribution was in the planning and founding of the 
medical school. His erudition aroused a spirit of emulation in 
his students. Rush worked in so many fields that his various 
activities cannot all be summarized in a short space. He made a 
positive contribution in his recognition of the curability of insanity. 
He profoundly influenced American practice when he cured yellow 
fever, in the epidemic of 1793, by letting copious amounts of blood 
and physicking with large doses of calomel. His greatest contribu- 
tion, however, was the scientific spirit with which he imbued his 
students. In one of his last lectures at the medical school, he ex- 
pressed his attitude: 


If I have not removed any part of the rubbish which 
surrounded the fabric of our science, nor suggested any- 
thing better in its place, I feel a consolation in believing, 
that I have taught your predecessors to do both, by ex- 
citing in them a spirit of inquiry, and a disposition to 
controvert old and doubtful opinions, by the test of ex- 
periments. I have only to request you to imitate their 


example. Think, read, and observe. Observe, read, and 
think for yourselves.?5 


And that, we must all agree, is the basis of scientific investigation. 

Somewhat later Caspar Wistar published the first Almerican 
textbook on anatomy. William Horner carried on this work. 
Many other Philadelphian physicians wrote on medical topics. 
Dorsey and Physick wrote on surgery. Chapman, Eberle, George 
Bacon Wood and Robley Dunglison, a Scotsman teaching in Phila- 
delphia, continued the tradition of Philadelphia as the national 
center of medical publication. 

In the field of magazines, the profession was well equipped. 
The outstanding medical journal, The American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, was published in Philadelphia under the able 
editorship of such men as Isaac Hayes and Nathaniel Chapman. 
Like its forerunner, the Philadelphia Journal of Medical Science, 
it ran on its cover part of Sydney Smith’s famous taunt in the 
Edinburgh Review. The section selected was: “‘In the four quar- 
ters of the globe, who reads an American book? Or goes to an 
American play? Or looks at an American picture or statue? 
What does the world yet owe to American Physicians and Sur- 


* Benjamin Rush, Six Introductory Lectures, . . . (Philadelphia, 1801), 
p. 168. 
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geons?’”’* Justified as the taunt may have been, the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences was soon making worthy contri- 
butions to the study of medicine. Articles from its pages were 
copied by various European publications. Contributions came 
from regular contributors in all sections of the country; and its 
articles exhibited a scientific spirit, still rare in those days. 


It was during these years that the practitioners of Philadelphia 
formed the College of Physicians, a medical society which still 
commands great respect. Organized in 1787, it was chartered in 
1789 with such incorporators as John Redman, William Shippen, 
Jr., Adam Kuhn, John Morgan, Benjamin Rush and Caspar Wis- 
tar, Jr. Its members, the prominent physicians of the city, did not 
have to concern themselves with higher fees or better conditions. 
Consequently they could devote themselves to scientific improve- 
ments. As early as 1793 they were agitating for the formation of 
an American pharmacopoeia, a work which was not produced 


until 1820 and then under the auspices of the Medical Society of 
New York.” 


Even prior to the founding of various institutions, efforts were 
made to safeguard the public health. Pennsylvania was the first 
state to inspect individuals and ships coming to the colony. While 
William Penn was visiting in Philadelphia in 1699, an epidemic 
of yellow fever broke out. As a result, the law of 1700 regulating 
trade and commerce in this respect was passed, but was not en- 
forced by Patrick Baird, the physician in charge, or by the colony. 
Aj second law, in 1720, led to the first case of detention of an in- 
fected ship. The ship Dorothy, was required to land its bedding 
at a distance from the city and to air it; the ship was fumigated 
with tobacco smoke and washed with vinegar. The bales of wool 
were also exposed to the air. Gradually, the regulations were ex- 
tended, a lazaretto was provided in 1743; and after a quarrel in 
1740 between the members of the profession and the authorities 
over the payment of fees, the colony enforced its quarantine laws.”* 


The law of 1794 to regulate the “importation of Germans,” codi- 
fied and clarified the quarantine laws. It provided that: (1) State- 


* Philadelphia Journal of Medical Sciences (Philadelphia, 1820), cover. 
ont of Physicians of Philadelphia, Transactions (Philadelphia, 1793), 
preface, p. Ix. 


* Wilson ae History of Quarantine in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1857), pp. 8-15 
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Island and its hospital, a lazaretto, should become a health-office 
with a staff appointed by the governor; (2) the resident physician 
should inspect all ships and detain those which were not “whole- 
some”; (3) a consulting physician should be called in cases of 
infection; (4) the health officer should keep an office in Philadel- 
phia to receive bills of health from the ships’ masters and receive 
reports from the inspectors ; and (5) twenty-four inspectors should 
be appointed by the mayor or other city officials for one year to 
inspect the hospital and report to the governor on conditions. 

After providing for the organization of the health office, the 
law detailed regulations for vessels. Section seven required all 
vessels from beyond the seas to remain at the health office until 
they were examined. After inspection of the ship and questioning 
of the captain, all infected clothing or cargo was to be destroyed. 
Pilots were required to direct ships from infected districts to the 
health office. No person outside the health office could board a 
ship before its inspection. Travelers or members of the crew with 
contagious diseases were confined in the hospital. All goods landed 
had to be “effectively smoaked, cleaned and purified” at the ex- 
pense of the master. Elaborate regulations were set for the sleep- 
ing quarters of the immigrants who flocked to Philadelphia at 
that time. In order to preserve the health of the passengers at 
sea, tar was to be burned between decks twice a week and the ship 
washed the same number of times with vinegar. As a last item 
of importance, passengers were held responsible for the goods in 
their possession. The fines for violations of these regulations were 
very high, ranging from $100 to $500. The cost of carrying out 
this law was borne by the masters of the vessels in the various fees 
which they paid. Evidently there was a surplus in the funds so 
gained for a certain percentage was also paid to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. This law, though subsequently modified, formed the 
basis of public regulation of health in the port of Philadelphia.?® 
Other laws regulated city health conditions, but these rules were 
the most elaborate and stringent. Following the yellow fever epi- 
demic of 1793, the law of 1794 reflects the fear of the state and 
city of infection. 

Philadelphia, then, at an early period had a medical background 
unsurpassed in the country. There were doctors who were the 


* Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania . . . 1700-1801. Edited by 
A. J. Dallas, III (Philadelphia, 1795-1801, 4 vols.), 553-573. 
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products of the best medical schools in this country or Europe. 
They were the authors of a majority of textbooks of American 
origin. Finally they were the practitioners in hospitals, excellent 
for those times. At the same time, a body of laws was being as- 
sembled to protect the public from contagious diseases from out- 
side sources. It is worth our while before closing this paper to 
cite a few of the charges for medical services. For an ordinary 
visit, a rate of one to one and a half dollars was charged. A night 
visit cost from five to ten dollars. The vaccination fee was five 
dollars. Midwifery cases ranged from eight to twenty dollars, 
depending upon the difficulty. Operations were as follows: Set- 
ting a fracture, five to ten dollars ; amputation of leg or arm, from 
fifty to one hundred dollars ; and operations for cataract, about the 
same as for amputations.*® These fees, it is interesting to note, 
were less than those charged in either New York or Boston. 

From this brief survey, it will be seen that Philadelphia from 
1750 to 1850 was equipped or in the process of equipping itself 
with an excellent medical organization. The state, philanthropic 
individuals and societies contributed to this development. Un- 
doubtedly the wealth and size of Philadelphia, as compared with 
other American cities during these years, help explain its preém- 
inence. Yet we cannot overlook the spirit of Morgan in founding 
the first medical school, or the efforts of Rush in fostering the 
skeptical attitude of science. We cannot underestimate the work 
of such benevolent individuals as Benjamin Franklin or such 
benevolent organizations as the Society of Friends with its hu- 
manitarian point of view and its many socially-minded physicians. 
All of these factors—wealth, intelligence and philanthropy—joined 
together to provide Philadelphia with medical facilities at reason- 
able rates which won for the city the title, the medical center of 
the United States. 


*® Charter, Ordinances, and By-Laws of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia (Philadelphia, 1834). 











THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1775-1808' 


By Sister BLANCHE MARIE 
Convent of St. Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey 


LTHOUGH the principles of religious freedom and equality 
had made progress during the American Revolution the con- 
stitutions adopted by the several states and the laws passed to 
regulate the new governments established, show that the people 
and their leaders had not risen to the level of the Catholic Calvert 
or the Quaker Penn. It was virtually only in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia that penal laws against Catholics 
were absolutely swept away, and the adherents of the true faith 
admitted to all rights of citizenship. Pennsylvania in her Consti- 
tution of 1776 (Section IV), did clearly and explicitly declare 
“that no person, who acknowledges the being of a God and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, shall, on account of his relig- 
ious sentiments, be disqualified to hold any office or place of trust 
or profit under this commonwealth.” Rhode Island had provided 
religious freedom since 1636. 


On February 15, 1776, the Continental Congress resolved that 
a committee of three—two of whom should be members of Con- 
gress—be appointed to go to Canada, to attempt to win the people 
living there to an agreement of neutrality. Benjamin Franklin 
and Samuel Chase, members of Congress, were selected as com- 
missioners with Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, whose fluency in 
French and whose religion were counted upon to secure him a 
hearing. Congress went further and requested the Rev. John Car- 
roll to join the commissioners and assist them as might be neces- 
sary. Thus he lent his influence to the effort to induce the Cana- 
dians to remain neutral in the conflict between England and her 
rebellious colonies. 


2This is the second and concluding article on the rise of the Catholic 
Church in Pennsylvania. The first appeared in the October, 1936 number 
of Pennsylvania History. (Ed.) 
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As their various attempts failed to impress those with whom they 
were negotiating, the Rev. Mr. Carroll determined to return home 
with Franklin, whose health compelled him to quit his post and 
leave the culmination of affairs to the other commissioners. The 
ministrations and kindly interest of the Catholic priest to the ill 
patriot, produced an influence which never faded from Franklin’s 
mind.? How this incident explains Franklin’s part in the selection 
of a Vicar-Apostolic for America will be seen later. 

From the outset the Catholics had been in sympathy with the 
patriots. Many entered the army or enrolled in the militia, which 
no longer refused their services. Pennsylvania contributed Colonel 
Stephen Moylan and Captain John Barry of the navy; also Colonel 
John Doyle and Captain Michael McGuire and Captain Roger 
Kean. The rank and file, too, contained numbers of Catholics.’ 

The English government hoped at this time to draw some of 
the Catholics in America to its aid. It, no doubt, expected that 
the proscription of Catholics in the colonies would render them 
willing to turn upon their persecutors once given an opportunity. 
It was accordingly proposed to create a regiment of Roman Cath- 
olic volunteers.* A special act enabled the king to commission 
Catholics in America during the war. After the capture of Phila- 
adelphia, the English hoped to make the project successful by in- 
ducing Father Ferdinand Farmer to become chaplain of the regi- 
ment. The German priests not being English subjects, and unable 
to become naturalized under colonial law, had apparently abstained 
from any interference in political affairs. Father Farmer, how- 
ever, did not lend the influence of his name to the enemies of 
America. England, furthermore, reckoned without that innate 
sense of Catholic loyalty which made them cleave to their own in 
time of duress and forget with true Christian charity the wrongs 
they had suffered in remembering only that they were brothers. 

As time went on the position of the Catholics became more defi- 
nitely that of equality. The first diplomatic circle at the seat of 
American government was Catholic and openly so. The envoys 
from France and Spain celebrated great events by the solemn 


*Works of ere (Smyth edition, New York, 1905-1907, 10 vols.), 

I, 404; VIII, 9 -183. 

” 8 Martin L 9 ee Catholics and the American Revolution, I (Ridley 
Park, Pa., 1907-1911, 3 vols.). 

*Father Farmer to a priest in London, March 2, 1778. Library of Con- 
gress. 
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services of the Church, to which we find them inviting the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress and high officers of the new na- 
tion. The Catholic priests hitherto seen in the colony had been 
barely tolerated in the limited districts where they toiled. Now 
came Catholic chaplains of foreign embassies; army and navy 
chaplains celebrated Mass with pomp on the man-of-war and in 
the camps and cities. The time had not yet come for complete 
religious freedom, which was gained slowly; but progress was in- 
dubitably being made. 

The Catholic religion once proscribed through the length and 
breadth of the land was now becoming free. Catholicity was rec- 
ognized by the Continental Congress, and by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the American army. It was also recognized by the state 
of Pennsylvania, for the legislature in reorganizing the College of 
Philadelphia appointed as one of the trustees “The Senior Minister 
of the Roman Catholic Churches in Philadelphia”—Father Ferdi- 
nand Farmer. 

As the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence ap- 
proached, M. Gérard, the French minister, prepared to celebrate it 
by a religious service at St. Mary’s Church in Philadelphia, and 
issued an invitation to the event.® To this function the president 
and members of the Continental Congress were invited, and a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Seraphim Bandol, Recollect, 
chaplain to M. Gérard. This was probably the first Catholic dis- 
course communicated by the press to the people of the United 
States.°® 

Early in 1780 Don Juan Miralles, the Spanish envoy, proceeded 
to the camp of Washington but was there prostrated by a pulmon- 
ary fever. His secretary, Francis Rendon, had remained in Phila- 
delphia. He now set out for the camp accompanied by Father 
Bandol. After receiving the last sacraments, Senor Miralles died 
on April 28, 1780.7. He was buried the next day in the common 


5M. Vous étes prie de la part du Ministre Pleni potentiare de France, 
d’assiter au Te Deum, qu'il fera chanter Dimanche 4 de ce Mois, a mid: 
dans la Chapelle Catholique neu ve pour celebrer 1!’Anniversaire de 1’Inde- 
pendance des Etats Unis del’Amerique. A Philadelphie — le Juille 1779. 

* Originals of the invitation and address are in the Ridgway Library, 
Philadelphia. There is an account of Abbé Bandol’s stay in America in an 
— of a title appearing in the Catholic Historical Review XX (July, 
1934), 135. 

7 An invitation to the burial was sent to Dr. Benjamin Rush who declined 
to attend “as not compatible with principles of a Protestant.” Original at 
Ridgway Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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burying ground near the church at Morristown, and was followed 
to the grave by General Washington, several officers and members 
of Congress, walking as chief mourners. The French chaplain 
recited the Catholic burial service at the grave and blessed it.® 

On May 4th a solemn requiem was offered for the repose of his 
soul at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, attended by members 
of the Continental Congress, and by M. de la Luzerne, the French 
minister. The empty catafalque, was to a great part of the congre- 
gation, a matter of great curiosity. That the various individuals 
of importance who, during this period, had occasion to visit a 
Catholic Church were impressed by its services is evident. 

When the combined armies of the United States and France, 
forced Cornwallis to surrender at Yorktown, the minister of 
France again deemed the occasion worthy of religious celebration. 
Once again then, the Congress, the Supreme Executive Council, 
and the Assembly of Pennsylvania were invited to attend in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Philadelphia,® a divine service and 
thanksgiving for the capture of the British commander. As upon 
the occasion of the previous service, Abbé Bandol was the orator 
of the day. 


Left to themselves, the clergy in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
after the suppression of the Society of Jesus, lived, as already 
described, under provisional and informal regulations.*° They 
had long felt the need of some kind of organization to preserve 
the property then in the hands of individuals, and to maintain a 
form of discipline until such time as the Holy See provided for the 
wants of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

Consequently a letter was sent by several of the clergy to the 
Rev. John Lewis, who continued to act as the vicar of the Vicar- 
Apostolic in London. In this they asked him to attend a meeting 
which they regarded as absolutely necessary for the preservation 
and good government of all matters of the clergy and the service 
of religion in this country. At this meeting in Whitemarch, Mary- 
land, June 27, 1783, the plan of a form of government was sub- 
mitted. At the same time, a petition was sent to the Pope, asking 


James Thacher, Military Journal during the American Revolutionary 
War (Hartford, 1854), pp. 162-193. 

* Washington, Rochambeau, Lafayette and De Grasse were not present, 
being far from the city on that day 

See Pennsylvania History, i (October, 1936), 257-258. 
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that the Rev. John Lewis be formally constituted Superior and be 
invested with power to administer confirmation, and impart facul- 
ties to the priests of the mission. 


‘While the Catholic clergy were thus, in a legitimate way, apply- 
ing to the Sovereign Pontiff for the appointment of a Superior, 
there occurred an incident, which raked up in recent years has 
given rise to much controversy. We refer, of course, to the scheme 
apparently hatched at the French Embassy in Philadelphia, to 
impose on American Catholics a French bishop residing in Eu- 
rope.*? 

The Papal Nuncio at Paris addressed a note to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the American representative, in which the idea of a French 
Superior is clearly indicated. He requests him to present the cause 
to the Congress of the United States and to support it with his 
influence. On May 11, 1784, Congress resolved to have nothing 
to do with the matter as being beyond its jurisdiction and powers." 


In the meantime Dr. Franklin was advised of the facts in the 
case and was not a little chagrined to find himself unwittingly op- 
posing the desires of patriotic American Catholics, priests and lay- 
men. He at once decided that policy required him to favor the 
appointment of an American missionary as Superior of the Cath- 
olics in the United States and immediately exerted his every effort 
to secure the appointment of Rev. John Carroll, for whom he 
entertained a high regard."* 


The decree organizing the Catholic Church in the United States 
as a distinct body and appointing the Very Rev. John Carroll, Pre- 
fect-Apostolic was issued by Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide on the 9th of June, 1784. 
The decree was immediately followed by a letter to the Right Rev. 
James Talbot, D.D., Vicar-Apostolic of the London district telling 
him of the new American ecclesiastical establishment and asking 
his cordial approval. Thus ended by an official act the jurisdiction 
of England over the Catholics in the United States, which had 
been exercised for about a century. 


“The “myth of French interference” is a topic of considerable dispute. 
For both sides of the argument see Peter K. Guilday, Life and Times of John 
Carroll (New York, 1922), and Jules Baisnee, France and the Establishment 
of the American Hierarchy (Baltimore, 1934). 

% The Secret Journals of the Acts and Proceedings of Congress, I (Boston, 
1821), May 11, 1784. 

*% Works of Franklin (Smyth edition) I, 404; VIII, 182-183. 
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At this time, Rev. Robert Molyneux was in Philadelphia, attend- 
ing to the Catholics there and giving lessons in English to the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne. Inspired with active zeal for the educa- 
tion of his flock, in 1781 he began a subscription for the purchase 
of the building and the lot on which he maintained a school. This 
school was north of St. Mary’s and was the first parish school in 
Philadelphia. Early in 1785, therefore, he purchased a lot adjoin- 
ing St. Joseph’s Church. This gave a free passage to Walnut 
street and space on which to erect a presbytery. The old chapel 
was generally overcrowded and Father Farmer had solicited the 
then unusual permission of saying two Masses. 

The growing Catholic body meant an increase in the demand for 
priests. Father Farmer earnestly invited an estimable young Ger- 
man, Rev. Lawrence Graessel, to give his services to this country 
as his fellow-laborer. Before the arrival of the zealous young mis- 
sionary, however, Father Farmer had breathed his last. The Very 
Rev. John Carroll carrying out the wishes of Father Farmer, 
placed Father Graessel and the Rev. Francis Beeston, an English 
priest who had recently arrived in this country, as assistants to 
Father Molyneux at St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s Churches, Phila- 
delphia, giving the German especial charge of his countrymen. 

In 1789 national prejudices first manifested themselves in Phila- 
delphia. Some of the Germans at St. Mary’s had solicited the 
appointment of Rev. J. C. Helbron, a Capuchin, to the position 
which Dr. Carroll felt bound to give to the Rev. Lawrence Graessel. 
The malcontents accordingly excited a part of the German Cath- 
olics to withdraw from St. Mary’s and to erect a new church ex- 
clusively for Germans. When they wrote to the Rev. Dr. Carroll 
to obtain his sanction for the erection of a new church, he replied 
that while he would gladly encourage any attempt to increase the 
number of churches, he could not judge how prudent their project 
was till he knew their ability to erect a church and maintain a 
pastor. Holy Trinity Church, as it was called, was begun at 
Sixth and Spruce Streets in 1789 and was completed in 1795. 

While the greatest amount of activity was evidenced in Philadel- 
phia and its vicinity, religion was by no means dormant in the 
other sections of the state during this period. Father de Ritter at 
Goshenhopen had his church and school, with John Lawrence 
Gubernator as teacher. He also attended the faithful at Reading, 
Oley Mountains, Cedar Creek, Lehigh and Easton. The Rev. 
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Peter Heilbron began his labors at this mission on November 22, 
1787. Father de Ritter opened a mission in Allentown, where the 
house of one Francis Cooper seems to have been the first meeting- 
place of Catholics. His zeal was rewarded by a number of conver- 
sions including Lutherans, Calvinists, Dietists and people of no 
religion at all. The baptisms in the missions attended by him in- 
creased from forty-two in 1766 to sixty-nine in 1781. 


At the old Catholic center, Conewago, the energetic Rev. James 
Pellentz was still laboring. Writing to the Prefect-Apostolic, he 
mentions the fact that he had aided the Rev. Mr. Geissler to 
purchase a house in Carlisle, “to keep service in.” This was the 
foundation of the mission at Carlisle under the Rev. Lucas Geis- 
sler. The first chapel is said to have been a log-house on Pomfret 
street, and was used until the church of St. Patrick was built there 
in 1804, 


There were also Catholics along the Susquehanna. The pioneers 
apparently being Mary O’Callaghan who was there probably as 
early as 1769, the Fitzgeralds and McCormicks about 1783, and 
later the McDuffies at Tioga Point, now Athens. These were vis- 
ited by men from the old missions as the Rev. Mr. Pellentz’s pur- 
chase shows, though the memory of this early sanctuary of religion 
has faded away even in the locality. There were also Catholics 
in western Pennsylvania. In 1785 a man came to Philadelphia and 
presented a petition to Father Farmer from Catholics in the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburgh who desired the visit of a priest at least once 
a year. Seventy Catholics living on or near the Monongahela 
River signed the appeal, the leading Catholic in the district then 
being Felix Hughes.*® 


Meanwhile the venerable Father Pellentz was building a stone 
church at Conewago to replace the log chapel of earlier days. The 
cornerstone of the Church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the first 
in the country by that title, was laid in 1786. The edifice was 
completed in 1787, and a residence for the clergy rose beside it. 
Some forty years later an addition was erected extending the 
church in length, but the structure built by Father Pellentz was 


“ Henry G. oye History of St. Patrick’s Church, Carlisle, Pa. (Phila- 
delphia, 1885), pp. 266-422. 
* A. A. Lambing, History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny (New York, 1880), Chaps. I-III. 
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respected. “It stands today as solid and substantial as ever,” says 
the historian of Conewago."® 

In 1785 Lancaster received a priest in the person of the Recollect 
Father Fidentianus (John B. Causse), who had arrived in Phila- 
delphia several years before. While he was in charge of the 
church at Lancaster, he joined in a petition to the state Assem- 
bly, asking the establishment of a German charity school at that 
place. But the project soon assumed a more pretentious form, 
and on the 10th of March, 1787, “Franklin College” at Lancaster 
was incorporated by the legislature of Pennsylvania. Of this in- 
stitution Rev. John B. Causse was a trustee from 1787 until 
1793, when he tendered his resignation. Lancaster was fortunate 
in having had at one time the services of a priest who was later 
to become the first Bishop of Philadelphia—the Rev. Michael 
Egan, O.F.M. In 1788 a permanent settlement was made in 
western Pennsylvania where St. Vincent’s Abbey was later to 
stand in Westmoreland county, and in March of the next year a 
small bit of land was purchased at Greensburg in the same 
county.’*7 At this place Father Causse said Mass for the first 
time in the house of John Probst in June, 1789. 

But the administration of church government was not an easy 
matter and evil and corruption crept into it as it has and does 
creep into civil governments. The material management of newly 
created churches was retained by subscribers to the building fund. 
Unfortunately, these laymen, under the title of “Trustees,” la- 
bored under the misapprehension that their contributions gave 
them the right over the spiritual administration of the churches. 
It was the old investiture struggle in a new guise. They became 
dictatorial in the choice of pastors and conduct of church affairs, 
and when opposed by lawful ecclesiastical authority, they became 
in many instances violent in their demands. 

In 1796, the German church, Holy Trinity, became refractory. 
The members removed their rightful pastor and placed in his 
stead, the assistant whom Bishop Carroll had suspended for a 
period of three years. Finally, in 1802, after considerable harm 
had been done, the rebels were put down. However, the spark 
had spread, and was to ignite other churches. 


® John Reily, Conewago (Martinsburg, 1885), pp. 50-57. 
* Henry DeCourcy, Catholic Church in the United States (New York, 
1856), pp. 293-294. 
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An event of interest to local society and also to posterity tran- 
spired on July 17, 1800 in St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, when 
Charles Carroll, son of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, was married 
by his uncle, the Right Rev. John Carroll, Bishop of Baltimore, 
to ‘Miss Harriet Chew, youngest daughter of Benjamin Chew, 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. The marriage record gives the 
“witnesses” as “Benjamin Chew, father of the bride, her brother 
and Mary Caton and Catharine Carroll, sister of the groom.’** 
They were married again in the afternoon by the Rt. Rev. William 
White, D.D., first bishop of Pennsylvania, at St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, Third and Pine Streets. 


Just what would be the status of Catholics under the Constitution 
of the United States was a question of no little moment at the 
time the Convention met in Philadelphia in 1787. Thomas Fitz- 
simmons, of Philadelphia, already mentioned, and Daniel Carroll 
of Maryland, brother of the Prefect-Apostolic were the Catholic 
members of the Convention. The question of religious test and 
inequality was one which was foremost in the minds of all who 
were interested in the settlement of this question in the federal 
Constitution. The initiative for the removal of any religious dis- 
abilities was taken by Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina in his 
“Draft of a Federal Government,” wherein he urged the inability 
of the legislature to pass any law on the subject of religion and 
proposed the introduction of a clause in the Constitution preventing 
any religious test. Some of the delegates looked upon the measure 
as unnecessary, but the memory of English restrictions which had 
and did still prevail made it advisable to take positive steps to 
prevent the introduction of the same principle into the government 
of the United States. The sixth article of the Constitution pro- 
vides that there shall be no religious test required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust in the United States. Further 
expression is given to the feeling on the question in the first 
amendment wherein Congress is forbidden to make any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof. 

The Roman Catholic clergy on behalf of themselves and the 
Catholics throughout the United States addressed themselves to 


* Record available at St. Joseph’s Church, Fourth Street and Willings 
Alley, Philadelphia. 
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George Washington upon his election to the Presidency in terms 
of joy and loyalty, and were rewarded by a very gracious and 
generous reply.’® 

The freedom of the press following the Revolution, resulted in 
a great increase in the publication and diffusion of Catholic litera- 
ture. C. Talbot, a bookseller from Dublin, issued an edition of 
Reeve’s History of the Bible, in Philadelphia in 1784, and the 
Catholic Christian Instructed, in 1786. Molyneux’s “Sermon on 
the Death of Father Farmer was printed the same year; Aitkins’ 
Compilation of the Litanies and Vespers appeared in 1787. Two 
years later T. Lloyd published The Unerring Authority of the 
Catholic Faith; the year 1789 also saw the appearance of The 
True Principles of a Catholic, by Mathew Carey. At this time 
Carey was the publisher of a general magazine called the Amer- 
ican Museum. In January, 1789 he announced his intention of 
publishing a quarto Catholic Bible. The bishop-elect and his clergy 
became patrons for what was rather an audacious undertaking for 
so small a body. It was completed in two volumes in 1790, the 
first English quarto Bible printed in this country, as well as the 
first Catholic edition. It remains a monument to the energy, zeal 
and public spirit of Mathew Carey.*° 

About 1790 an Augustinian priest, Rev. John Rossetter, for- 
merly a member of Rochambeau’s army during the Revolution, 
returned to this country to play a réle of quite a different nature. 
He was received by Bishop Carroll and was apparently stationed 
at Wilmington, Delaware. In 1796, Father Rosseter and Fathers 
Matthew Carr and Michael Ennis, who had joined him, obtained 
the deed for land on Fourth Street, below Vine Street in Philadel- 
phia. In September the cornerstone of the Church of St. Augus- 
tine was laid. Among the prominent contributors were: President 
Washington; James Ryan (who obtained the subscription from 
President Washington) ; Thomas Fitzsimmons ; Commodore John 
Barry; Joseph Viar, Spanish consul; Matthew Carey; George 
Meade, grandfather of General George G. Meade; Jasper and 
John Moylan, commercial agents of the United States at L’Orient, 
France, during the Revoution, and brothers of General Stephen 
Moylan; Stephen Girard; Jared Ingersoll, attorney general of 

” The original reply is preserved in the archives of the Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 


Kenneth W. Rowe, Mathew Coe, a Study in American Economic 
Development (Baltimore, 1933), pp. 10 ff. 
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Pennsylvania, Captain Roger Kean of the Privateer Navy of the 
Revolution; Colonel Francis Johnston, of the Revolution; the 
Count de Noailles, brother-in-law of Lafayette; Captain Patrick 
Hayes, nephew of Commodore Barry ; Captain John Inskeep, of the 
Revolutionary army and mayor of Philadelphia in 1800; and 
Michael Morgan O’Brien, afterwards consul at Paris. 

On April 8, 1798, Father Carr received into the church Miss 
Sally McKean, daughter of the governor of Pennsylvania. Two 
days later she was married, by Father Carr, to Marquis Grujo, 
the Spanish ambassador. The records of St. Augustine’s also 
show the marriages and baptisms of many well-known in Catholic 
society whose descendants are equally well-known in Protestant 
circles. On December 1, 1801, Caroline Eugenia Girard and 
Henriette, nieces of Stephen Girard, were baptized, and on Sep- 
tember 20, 1803 there is a record of the baptism of Augusta Vir- 
ginia Peale, daughter of the celebrated portrait painter. Among 
the marriage records is that of John Hoskins to Catharine Girard, 
niece of Stephen Girard; and Fielding Lucas, the Catholic pub- 
lisher of Baltimore to Henriette Marie Girard, mentioned above. 
To this marriage which took place on October 28, 1817, Stephen 
Girard, Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-king of Spain, the Marshall 
Count Grouchy, and General Charles Lallemand, of Napoleon’s 
army were witnesses. 

The Rev. John Charles Helbron attended the church in Lancaster 
from 1789 to 1791 and was then succeeded by Rev. William Elling 
for a period of one year when his place was taken by Rev. P. 
Erntzen. The Rev. Francis Fitzsimons was in Lancaster from 
1803-1804 and attended at the same time Elizabethtown, Lebanon, 
Chester, Little Britain, Coleman’s Furnace and said Mass once 
every three months at the house of a Mr. McGuire in Doe Run. 
It was not until the long pastorship of the Rev. Louis de Barth de 
Walbach, brother of the general of the same name, that the people 
of Lancaster were properly trained in their religious and civic 
duties.”! 

In 1794 a French Catholic colony was founded by Mr. de Talon 
and M. de Noailles, brother-in-law of Lafayette, at Asylum in 
Luzerne county. The settlement contained about thirty families 
of rank, with servants and mechanics. The Rev. Mr. Carles offici- 


2S. M. Sener, “Extracts from Colonial Papers,” United States Catholic 
Historical Magazine, I (1887), 215-216. 
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ated for the people and was much respected. He said Mass and 
administered the sacraments during the five years he remained 
there, and a missal is preserved, which, according to tradition, was 
used by him. These settlers soon wearied of their project and 
most of them returned to Europe.” 

Besides the church attempted at Greensburg, another footing for 
Catholicity was gained by a priest named Rev. Theodore Brouwers. 
Receiving faculties from Bishop Carroll, he proceeded to West- 
moreland county, and on August 7, 1789, purchased an estate 
known as O’Neill’s Victory. This being too far from most of the 
Catholic settlers, he wintered with Simon Ruffner and in the spring 
bought a farm called Sportman’s Hall, nine miles from Greens- 
burg. He had great plans for the spiritual advancement of the 
people of western Pennsylvania which were never to be fulfilled 
by him. He died on October 24, 1790 and willed the property 
he had purchased to the priest who should succeed him in that 
place. Before Bishop Carroll could appoint his successor, a Ger- 
man Franciscan, Father Francis Fromm by name, who had been 
laboring in York and Lancaster counties, left his field of activity 
and installed himself on the estate of the deceased priest. The 
people were at first deluded, but soon attempted to rid themselves 
of the intruder. This entailed legal proceedings brought in the 
name of the executors of Father Brouwers. It was one of the 
first cases involving the discipline of the Catholic Church to come 
before a civil tribunal in America. In 1798 it was tried before 
Judge Alexander Addison, of the Courts of Common Pleas of the 
Fifth Circuit of the State of Pennsylvania. The jury, under the 
direction of the judge, gave a verdict against Fromm, and he was 
ousted from the estate, which later became the site of the great 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Vincent. The case became a leading 
one, and established in the courts the authority of a Roman Cath- 
olic bishop.”* 

The Rev. Peter Heilbron was sent by Bishop Carroll to this 
mission in 1800 and continued his life of toil in western Pennsyl- 
vania until 1815. During his ministry he endeavored to build a 
church at Greensburg and in 1806 sought legal authority to get 
up a lottery for that purpose. 


, tenry DeCourcy, Catholic Church in the United States, pp. 293-294. 
A. A. Lambing, A History , og or Church in the Dioceses of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, pp. 361-3 
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Upon the death of George Washington in December, 1799, 
Bishop Carroll issued a pastoral letter to all the clergy directing 
the observance of February 22, 1800, the day set aside by Congress 
for a memorial service for the late President. St. Mary’s Church 
in’ Philadelphia, was chosen for the Catholic service in that city. 
The United States Senate resolved to meet in the Senate Chamber 
and to walk to the Zion Lutheran Church on Race Street to attend 
services there. The House of Representatives on the other hand, 
voted that members ought to be left to their own option since 
some might wish “to attend the oration at the Catholic Church in 
preference to the one in Race Street.” It is probable that many 
of the then eighty-three representatives did attend the services at 
St. Mary’s for Father Carr had a considerable reputation as an 
orator. 


By the Papal Bull, “Catholicae Fidei,” the Society of Jesus was 
fully recognized and reorganized in Russia by Pope Pius VII, in 
1801. It was also provided that those who desired could affiliate 
themselves with the Society in Russia. There were then in the 
United States fourteen Jesuits who had signed their submission to 
the Bull of Clement XIV. They had, as we observed elsewhere, 
formed themselves into a society in order to retain ownership of 
lands, and had practically lived the rule of the society. Two of 
these priests, Bishop Carroll and his co-adjutor Bishop Neale, on 
the 25th of May, 1803, wrote to the Superior of the society in 
Russia, Father Gabriel Gruber, and declared their desire to re- 
establish themselves as Jesuits. The request was readily granted 
and Bishop Carroll was authorized to name a Provincial in Amer- 
ica. On June 21, 1805, Father Molyneux was appointed Superior 
with the powers of Provincial and the vows were made and the 
society revivified in America. The property of the society had 
been carefully protected and increased, and the society re-entered 
into possession in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

In September, 1804, a charter was granted by the state legisla- 
ture to the Fathers of St. Augustine under the title of “Brethren 
of the Order of the Hermits of St. Augustine.” The incorporators 
named in the charter were the Rev. Matthew Carr, the Rev. 
Michael Hurley, the Rev. John Rosseter, O.S.A., the Rev. Demet- 
rius A. Gallitzin, the prince-priest of the Alleghenies, and the Rev. 
Louis De Barth of Tonawanda. This charter was of great value 
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in the days of native Americanism, when, after the destruction 
of the church by rioters, suit was brought against the city for 
damages. 

Even the unusual ability of Bishop Carroll could not stand the 
strain of the rapidly growing Catholic church in the United States 
and it was patent to all that some definite action toward a division 
into dioceses would have to be taken. The large increase in immi- 
gration and the constant growth of cities made supervision from 
Baltimore a very superficial thing. Added to this were the recent 
experiences in New York and Philadelphia which proved beyond 
question the need of effective local episcopal authority in large 
cities. Bishop Carroll had often presented his case to Rome and 
sought a division of his See. Finally Rome yielded and in 1806 
Bishop Carroll received word to name candidates for Sees in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown.** This was a weighty 
responsibility and Bishop Carroll chose carefully. At last, on 
July 17, 1807, the names of John Cheverus for Boston, Michael 
Egan for Philadelphia, Benedict Joseph Flaget for Bardstown 
were sent to Rome for ratification and the recommendation was 
made that New York be placed under the jurisdiction of Boston 
temporarily. 

The nominations were ratified at Rome, but on the recommenda- 
tion of Archbishop Troy of Dublin, Richard Luke Concanen, a 
Dominican and for years the Roman agent for Irish affairs, was 
appointed bishop of New York. On April 8, 1808, Pope Pius 
VII, by the Papal Bulls, “Pontificis Muneris” and “Ex debito 
Pastoralis Officii” raised Baltimore to the archi-episcopal rank, 
with the four suffragan Sees of New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Bardstown.*> To New York was assigned all the state of 
New York, and the eastern part of New Jersey; to Philadelphia, 
all the state of Pennsylvania, and the western and southern part 
of New Jersey; to Boston, the states of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Vermont; to Bardstown, 
the states of Kentucky and Tennessee, the territories lying north- 
west of the Ohio and extending to the great lakes, and which lie 
between them and Canada and extend along them to the boundary 
of Pennsylvania. On October 20, 1808, Bishop Carroll, in antici- 


* Bishop Carroll to Cardinal di Pietro, December, 1806, Archives of the 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
® Briefs in Bullarium Romanum, XIII (Rome, 1808), 280-282. 
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pation of the early receipt of the Papal Briefs, wrote to the trus- 
tees of St. Mary’s and Holy Trinity informing them of the honor 
soon to be conferred upon Philadelphia by the appointment of 
a bishop and urging them to complete financial arrangements for 
the support of the bishop in a manner becoming the dignity of his 
office. The consecration of Bishop-elect Egan did not take place 
until October 28, 1810, at St. Peter’s pro-Cathedral because of the 
delay of the Papal Briefs. 

We have traveled a long way in tracing the development of the 
Catholic Church in Pennsylvania from its incipiency to the date 
of its designation as the seat of an Episcopal See. Much that 
might have been said has possibly been omitted. In that event 
we trust some student of Pennsylvania history will soon bring such 
facts to light. It is patent, however, even to the most cursory 
reader, that in the life-story of what was probably one of the most 
important, and certainly one of the most dynamic, of the colonies 
and states, the Church played a very consistent part. That rdéle 
was not solely religious—the temper of the city of its greatest 
work was such that it could not be. If Philadelphia, by virtue of 
her importance as the capital of the new nation, forced a political 
and social element into the story of the Church, so did the Church, 
on the other hand, give a decidedly religious coloring to certain 
events of state importance. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. StEvENs 
Pennsylvania State College 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Those attending the Reading annual meeting could hardly fail 
to be impressed by the promise presented for the future of the 
Association in the report of Dr. Gipson. A glimpse of certain 
great achievements within the realm of possible accomplishment 
was afforded those present. The one all important conditioning 
factor emphasized constantly, however, was the problem of in- 
creased membership and consequent financial support. The past 
year the goal of each member securing a new member was 
established. It was not achieved, nor even nearly so. Is it too 
much to list this for the coming year as a renewed objective, and 
to hope that every member of the Association will accept the 
challenge? An active membership committee will campaign with 
more vigor during the coming year, but it still remains true that 
the most important method of securing members is to ask people 
to join the Association. Telling them about it is not enough. 
Fountain pens must be produced, membership fees collected and 
forwarded. This is one way in which every member can con- 
tribute to the realization of the aims and aspirations of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association. 


While renewing old slogans, it may be well to stress also the 
fact that the news about historical activity and events within the 
state recorded in the magazine could be broadened and enriched 
if more members would take the time to forward clippings or 
notes regarding activities in their respective localities to the 
assistant editor at State College, Pennsylvania. At present the 
news section is dependent upon a few faithful correspondents and 
more largely upon newspaper clippings. Often the clippings are 
fragmentary, and many important programs of historical societies 
are not reported fully, if at all. This is especially true of certain 
sections of the state, with the result that our news items may 
seem to emphasize too heavily the activity of certain areas where 
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fuller news reports are available. Limited funds make it impos- 
sible to write frequently to secretaries of the historical groups. 
Indeed, this should not be necessary. For the coming year, would 
it be too much to wish that members of the Association connected 
with various historical organizations forward items of informa- 
tional value? 


The Reading meeting emphasized a common weakness of the 
organization in failing to plan at a sufficiently early date for the 
annual meeting, and placing too heavy a burden on a few to pre- 
pare the program. The result of this is to place a heavy volume 
of work on certain persons at a late date. It is probable that 
earlier attention to the program would produce a broader variety 
of papers with fuller time for their preparation. Wider adver- 
tising of the annual meeting both by circulars to members and 
other forms of more general publicity could be secured if more 
time was provided. Incidentally, why not supply secondary 
schools, historical societies and the colleges and universities with 
additional program leaflets and publicity material for more general 
distribution? By interesting those who are not members in the 
meetings, knowledge of the Association will be broadened. It 
is hoped the Council will take all of these advantages of earlier 
planning into consideration in establishing the general plans for 
the coming annual meeting at Lancaster next autumn. 


The able guidance of Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton has directed the 
Association through what may be regarded properly as the forma- 
tive years of its development. The foundations of an active and 
recognized state historical association have been established. With 
new officers, a new year full of promise lies ahead. Substantial 
progress and achievement should be in store for the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association for 1937. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The City Historical Society of Philadelphia continues its usual 
noteworthy line of activities. A series of Saturday excursions 
was inaugurated September 26, 1936, with a visit to Byberry 
Meeting (1694), and October 10th was devoted to a journey to 
Haverford College, pioneer institution of higher learning, organ- 
ized by the Friends. Later, October 24th, Dunk’s Ferry, an 
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important colonial ferry, and other points of interest were visited. 
November 7th was spent in a tour of the Administration Build- 
ing of the Board of Education and Rodin Museum in Philadel- 
phia. An evening meeting of the society on November 25, 1936, 
heard an address by Lawrence C. Hickman on “The Earliest 
Settlement West of the Schuylkill.” 


The first meeting for the 1936-37 season of the Historical 
Society of Frankford convened October 13, 1936, and members 
and friends were presented an interesting discussion by Mrs. E. R. 
Whitney of “Little Old Villages of Philadelphia.” The Novem- 
ber 17th meeting featured a program on “Old Ferries and Water- 
ways of Northeastern Philadelphia,” and an informal reception 
for the entertainment of visitors. 


The annual November meeting of the Chester County Histor- 
ical Society was held at the New Century Club House, Chester. 
Over a hundred members and guests were pleasantly entertained 
at an informal reception in the Club auditorium, followed by din- 
ner. President J. Carroll Hayes spoke on the revived activity of 
the society, and outlined the nature of projects recently completed 
and those to be undertaken for the future. 


A new historical society has been organized in the central part 
of the state, and we welcome to the historical fellowship of the 
commonwealth the Muncy Valley Historical Society. Dr. T. K. 
Wood has been named president of this new group, organized 
in September, largely as a result of his inspiration and advocacy 
of the project at the Muncy Homecoming Celebration in July, 
1936. Naturally, the society will specialize in the local history of 
this attractive and historic valley region. It has already organ- 
ized a number of committees actively engaged in carrying on the 
projected work of the organization. A considerable membership 


has been built up, and bright prospects are in store for this 
new group. 


The Bradford County Historical Society, organized in 1868, 
is still functioning actively with meetings on the first Monday 
of May, September, December and February at headquarters in 
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the county court house at Towanda. John A. Codding is the 
president, and Dr. E. H. Allen, secretary of the society. 


A brief history of Athens, Pennsylvania, has been prepared by 
the Tioga Point Museum which contains interesting facts about 
the township and borough. The museum has undertaken the 
sponsorship of a series of historical radio broadcasts over station 
WESG at Elmira, New York. Information furnished by the 
museum on Bradford county history has been worked into a script 
under direction of Dr. Elsie Murray, museum director. Incident- 
ally, this offers an interesting field of activity for societies so 
located as to avail themselves of radio facilities. No doubt many 
locally operated radio stations would be pleased to codperate with 
historical groups in sponsoring worth while programs. 


November 20, 1936, was given over by the Erie County Society 
to a historical festival at the Old Customs House in Erie, the 
home of the group. An afternoon program was devoted to his- 
torical tours and inspection of exhibits. An evening dinner meet- 
ing presented several speakers who discussed various aspects of 
Erie county history. A unique feature of the festival, which 
might be copied with profit by other societies, was a question box 
period devoted to the raising and answering of questions about 
local history. The Erie County Society seems especially adept in 
ways and means of broadening and enlivening interest in local 
history. 


Visiting delegates to the Pennsylvania Library Association con- 
vention at Erie, October 8, 9 and 10, 1936, were treated to a 
special exhibit at the Erie Public Museum. Many of the items 
were of historical significance, including relics of the War of 1812. 


September 10, 1936, in Erie was given over to the celebration 
of Perry Day, marking the anniversary of the famous naval 
engagement on Lake Erie. Civic, fraternal and historical organi- 
zations codperated in the day of recognition. 


The January, 1937, meeting of the Monroe County Historical 
Society is being devoted to the honoring of the member of Daniel 
Brodhead, who purchased some two hundred years ago the land 
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which now forms present East Stroudsburg and Stroudsburg. It 
was in 1737 that the Brodhead family arrived in the vicinity to 
occupy the lands acquired, and it is interesting to note that sev- 


eral descendants of the family will figure prominently in the 
commemoration activities. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing September 28, 1936, in the old Court House. Due to the 
approaching celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the first Swedish settlement on the Deiaware, Dr. 
Amandus Johnson, president of the Swedish Colonial Society of 
Philadelphia, was guest speaker for the evening. A brief busi- 


ness session followed the address, and plans for the year were 
outlined. 


The Pike County Historical Society is accumulating a valuable 
collection of costumes and costume accessories through gifts and 
loans. Plans for a fashion show and tea at which these valuable 
and interesting items can be displayed are under consideration. 
The society hopes ultimately to secure cases in which to properly 
preserve and display its interesting collection. 


October 11, 1936, was devoted by the Lancaster County Society 
to the dedication of a marker to Count Zinzendorf, Moravian 
pioneer, on the Warwick township farm where Zinzendorf first 
preached in December, 1742. Dr. Herbert H. Beck presided over 
the ceremonies and Dr. Paul De Schweinitz delivered an appro- 
priate address. The Lancaster society reports increases in mem- 
bership and also important donations to their collections. Dr. 
Beck, at the September meeting, presented an important paper 
on the activities of Henry E. Leman, early Lancaster rifle maker 
ot national reputation as a gunsmith. 


The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology devoted the after- 
noon of September 26, 1936, to a visit to the scene of the excava- 
tions being made at historic sites near Halls Station in the Muncy 
Valley, including the location of Fort Muncy. Dr. Frederic A. 
Godcharles delivered an informal talk on the fort, and the party 
examined many interesting items recovered by the excavators. 

Mr. Donald A. Cadzow, state archaeologist, reports the dis- 
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covery in connection with the excavations at this point of the 
oldest Indian mound yet to be uncovered in the state. It is at 
least one, and possibly two thousand years old, in his opinion. 
Under the direction of Harry Schoff, in immediate charge of the 
work, some twenty-four skeletons have been unearthed, together 
with a varied collection of pottery and other items. Altogether 
it is one of the most significant finds in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania archaeology. 


Writing of these projects calls to mind the fact that a Penn- 
sylvania historian and archaeologist was honored when, at its 
October, 1936, convention, the Eastern States Archaeological 
Federation selected Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles as its new presi- 
dent. The meeting, held in the Museum of Natural History, New 
York, was devoted to a review of the work in progress in the 
eastern part of the United States in the way of archaeological 
research. Dr. Godcharles discussed for the Federation the proj- 
ects being carried out in Pennsylvania and sponsored by the His- 
torical Commission. Members of the Association will be pleased 
to learn of the well deserved honor bestowed upon Dr. Godcharles. 


The Dauphin and Cumberland County Societies have united in 
an effort to secure the preservation of the trenches at Fort Wash- 
ington, high above Lemoyne, Pennsylvania, and to erect a proper 
marker at the spot. These trenches, reminder of the agitation 
produced in Pennsylvania by the ill fated effort of General Lee to 
invade the commonwealth, have been in danger of complete 
extinction. 


The October meeting of the Dauphin County Historical Society 
was devoted fittingly to a pilgrimage in honor of the memory of 
John Harris. October 22nd the members of the society engaged 
in a tour of points of historical interest about Harrisburg con- 
nected with its early development, and proper tribute to the 
memory of the founder was paid. 


The Lycoming County Historical Society has devoted its fall 
meetings to a study of racial contributions to Pennsylvania his- 
tory. Interest in the field was aroused by a talk on the general 
subject by Dr. W. F. Dunaway of Pennsylvania State College 
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the past year. The October session listened to Dr. D. D. Burrell 
on “The Scotch Irish in Pennsylvania,” while Mr. Oliver J. 
Decker later discussed “The Pennsylvania Dutch.” The Lycoming 
group has taken an active interest in the excavation project in 
the Muncy Valley and has a committee which is codperating. 


The newly organized Huntingdon County Historical Society 
has already outlined an ambitious and worthy project. The fact 
that September 17, 1937, is the anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution, while September 20th marks that of the founding of 
Huntingdon county has led to a movement to stage a celebration of 
both events. The Huntingdon council has adopted a resolution 
asking the society to take the lead in formulating the plans and 
appropriated one hundred dollars to inaugurate the enterprise. The 
celebration will be county-wide and promises to become a gala 
event in Huntingdon county for 1937. The evident codperation of 
the society and the local governing body is commendable. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Harrisburg civic, business, and political forces united in the 
observance September 16, 1936, of the 100th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first railroad train in that city. The famous “John 
Bull” locomotive hauling two coaches, in one of which rode 
Governor Ritner, entered the city over a private line from Lan- 
caster September 16, 1836, and marked the beginning of the 
evolution of the city into an important eastern railway center. 
President M. W. Clement of the Pennsylvania Railroad partici- 
pated in the observance, and Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton spoke before 
a commemorative meeting in the Forum of the Education Build- 
ing. The State Library featured an exhibit on early Pennsylvania 
railway history which attracted much attention. 


An epochal event in Pennsylvania and national transportation 
history was recognized at Pittsburgh December 3, 1936, when the 
125th anniversary of the launching of the “New Orleans,” a 
pioneer Mississippi steamboat, was celebrated. The principal 
speaker at the exercises in the Chamber of Commerce Building 
was Kermit Roosevelt, great-great nephew of Nicholas Roosevelt, 
one of the pioneers associated with Robert Livingston, De Witt 
Clinton and others in this great venture. 
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Incidentally, all indications point to the fact that the age of 
the steamboat on the “western waters” is by no means at an end. 
For some years tonnage figures compiled by army engineers have 
demonstrated a material annual increase in the river traffic. By 
the end of 1936 it was estimated that over forty million tons of 
freight will have passed Pittsburgh which would exceed materially 
the all time high figure of thirty-four million tons established in 
1920. Coal and steel constitute the bulk of the modern river 
freighting, in contrast with the wider variety of articles entering 
into the Ohio trade in the days of Timothy Flint. 


Dr. E. H. Lehman of Tarrytown, New York, reported recently 
the discovery in the bottom of a barrel of china from a dismantled 
inn of a deed signed by Benjamin Franklin in 1787 to a tract of 
land in Berks county. The signature of Franklin, as a member 
of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, was authenti- 
cated by the Tarrytown Historical Society. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission offices are humming 
with activity these days. In codperation with the WPA the com- 
mission launched recently a project for the exploration and 
rehabilitation where possible of sites of early French and English 
forts in Northwestern Pennsylvania. Active work on excavations 
in Luzerne and Lycoming counties, and the project designed to 
restore the home of William Penn at Pennsbury in Bucks county 
are being pushed. Extensive use of the WPA funds has been 
an important factor in making possible much of this work. 
Preparations for the Constitutional anniversary and the recog- 
nition of the first permanent settlement by the Swedes on the Dela- 
ware are well under way. The presence of members of the com- 
mission at the Reading meeting of the Association was encourag- 
ing evidence of the full codperation of that body with all the his- 
torical activities of the state. 


The recent recognition of the 100th anniversary of the patent 
system established nationally in the United States found a Penn- 
sylvania institution much in the limelight. The Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, is the oldest depository of patent records in the 
United States. A special exhibit arranged by the Institute for 
the anniversary included the first patent issued in America, dating 
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back to 1642 and granted by the Massachusetts Bay Company to 
Samuel Winslow. The Journal of the Institute is an important 
source of information about patents prior to 1836. 


The old and famous Library Company of Philadelphia scored 
another triumph in an exhibit in connection with the recognition 
of the 100th year of the birth of William S. Gilbert of Gilbert 
and Sullivan fame. Six cases on the main floor were stocked with 
programs, librettos, letters and other priceless mementoes of the 
unfolding of the genius of Gilbert. Mr. Carroll A. Wilson, New 
York authority, Mr. A. Edward Newton and others contributed 
to the collection which contained many items hitherto undisplayed. 


Research workers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the WPA 
report the discovery of evidence indicating that stage coach rob- 
bery as an art did not originate in the wild West, but in ordinarily 
quiet Philadelphia. An old court record reveals the full story of 
a daring stage coach robbery perpetrated on the “Reading Mail” 
during the early morning hours of December 6, 1828, at Twenty- 
first and Oxford streets. Valuable freight and mail were stolen. 
The usual posse was organized, which resulted in the unusual cap- 
ture of the guilty parties. 


Preparations are under way already for the recognition of the 
University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial in 1940. Mr. Joseph 
Wayne, Jr., has been appointed chairman of the committee on 
arrangements and a nation-wide organization is planned to make 
the coming event one of the most noteworthy in the educational 
annals of Pennsylvania. 


The annual meeting of the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion at Niagara Falls in September was presented with a most 
interesting proposal by Dr. A. C. Flick, state historian. Dr. Flick 
proposed the organization of a model institute of local history 
at Fort Niagara to conduct summer sessions designed for teachers 
in grade and high schools, for librarians, and curators of museums. 
A research library would be established, and practical work in the 
study of local history would be a part of the program. The leaders 
of the session would be drawn from historians of the colleges and 
universities of the entire state. Dr. Flick emphasized strongly the 
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importance of using local history as a basis for the teaching of 
all history in the schools. This is in agreement with the findings 
of the American Historical Association. The failure to do this 
was attributed by Dr. Flick to the lack of suitable books and 
trained teachers. This would be remedied by the work of the 
institute over a period of years. So fruitful was the suggestion 
that the Old Fort Niagara Association has appointed a committee 
to act upon the idea. Here is a project worthy of the careful 
attention of Pennsylvania educators and historians. 


Those who can obtain a copy will find pleasure and profit in 
examining the September 8, 1936, issue of The Chester Times, 
Chester. An anniversary edition, the entire paper is filled with 
items of historical interest surveying the social, economic and 
political evolution of both city and county. 


Another noteworthy newspaper edition was that of The Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette for September 26, 1936, likewise an anniver- 
sary issue, commemorating one hundred and fifty years of the 
founding of The Pittsburgh Gazette in 1786. Packed from page 
to page with significant facts regarding the evolution of the city, 
the entire issue is worthy of preservation for its store of valuable 
information. 


From several sections clippings note historical addresses deliv- 
ered before Rotary and similar clubs. For example, Grove City 
Rotarians in October, 1936, listened to a discussion of the early 
history of the city, while those at Mount Union were entertained 
by a talk on “The Old Pennsylvania Canal.” These organizations 
are usually glad to secure able speakers on interesting topics. 
Certainly, many local historical societies could do much to popu- 
larize local history and develop interest in it by taking advantage 
of opportunities to contribute to the programs of local civic organi- 
zations. For some reason, much of the activity of our local his- 
torians never gets beyond the doors of their meeting place. Here 
is one way to remedy this common fault. 


The State Department of Forests and Waters in a recent press 
release called attention to the richness of the Pennsylvania heritage 
in historical old trees. One of the most noteworthy is the Tiadagh- 
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ton Elm, also known as the Liberty Elm, on the Pine Creek where 
tradition says that the famous Pine Creek Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed under its spreading branches. 


The Sunbury Board of Education has decided to observe in 
1937 the anniversary of the beginning of its public school sys- 
tem. The first public school building in the city was erected on 
South Third Street in 1837, and served its purpose until 1886. 
According to early records, supplies for each room included one 
water bucket, tin cup, broom, coal bucket and stove. The total 
cost of these items was $7.15 a room. That the students were 
not too conscious of personal appearances in those days is indi- 
cated by the purchase of one mirror to serve the entire building. 


Franklin and Marshall College at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has 
received a diploma signed by James Buchanan while head of 
its board of trustees. Presented by Mrs. Stella Nelson, the gift 
will hang in the office of the president. Preparations are being 
made for the celebration in 1937 of the anniversary of the found- 
ing of this worthy institution. The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will form a part of the activities. 


The latter portion of the week of October 4, 1936, was given 
over at Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, to the celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of this notable school. Special sessions 
and addresses on October 8, 9 and 10 were devoted to appropriate 
recognition of this important event in Pennsylvania educational 
affairs. Dr. Edward, headmaster of the academy, reviewed its 
century of history at an opening session on October 8th. 


Industry, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the banks of the 
Ohio was one of the later Pennsylvania towns to participate in 
centennial observances during 1936. September 13 and 14, 1936, 
were devoted to ceremonies in commemoration of the founding 
and growth of this thriving industrial center. Addresses on the 
industrial and social history of Industry were presented by several 
local historians. 


At Bangor, September 28, 1936, marked the opening of a week 
of celebration of the Slate Centennial. Industrial exhibits, the 
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John Charles Thomas music festival and a pageant were features 
of the program for the week. William Blake of Bangor and 
John Steir Jackson of Pen Argyl were presented with medals as 
pioneer operators. Timothy Allen of Pen Argyl, oldest slater 
of the region, was honored, as were other representatives of the 
older days of the slate industry of the region. 


Religious anniversaries continued to be a notable feature of 
1936 until the close of the year. Near Towanda, the Wysox 
Presbyterian church recognized on October 4th, its 145th anni- 
versary. In Harrisburg, the Salem Reformed church has begun 
the celebration of 150 years of its services. In Huntingdon 
county, the Stone Church of the Brethren in German Valley, 
oldest in the region and built in 1836, paid tribute to the founders 
on September 6, 1936. At Ellwood City, Providence Baptist 
church observed in October 135 years of religious work. The 
Masontown, Pennsylvania, Methodist Episcopal church was 118 
years of age, September 13, 1936. 


The Pennsylvania State College Library has recently received 
several boxes of material, the gift of Dr. Fred Lewis Pattee, 
pioneer professor of American literature at the college and now 
professor emeritus. The items received constitute the first of 
several gifts by Dr. Pattee which will involve the transfer to the 
library of much of his extensive and significant collection relating 
to the history of American literature. 

One of the recent exhibits by the library was devoted to items 
from the collection of Dr. William S. Dye of the English Litera- 
ture Department, illustrative of the history of the theatre. Much 
of the material pertained to the history of the early Philadelphia 
theatre, of which Dr. Dye has made an extensive study. 


The Granges of the state have been engaged during the autumn 
in the appropriate celebration of the 70th anniversary of the 
founding of the national order. Pennsylvania played an impor- 
tant role in the development of this organization, devoted to the 
closer economic and social unity of farmers. 


Coaquanock Lodge Number 463, I. O. O. F., of Philadelphia 
has inaugurated an important movement among the fellowship of 
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this fraternal order devoted to the proposed establishment of a 
Grand Historian as one of the officials of the Grand Lodge. The 
purpose of this office would be the collection and preservation of 
the archives relative to the history of the order in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Gilbert S. Bailey, 2312 Brown Street, Philadelphia sponsored 
the idea and any members of the I. O. O. F. interested in fur- 
thering this worthy objective may communicate with him. The 
preservation of fraternal records and the writing of fraternal 
history is an important phase of historical activity, and it is 
hoped that this idea will take root and be accepted generally by the 
Oddfellowship of the state. 


The Patriotic Order of Sons of America is planning already 
for the recognition in 1947 of its 100th anniversary and is 
interested in the collection of books, pamphlets, minutes and 
other matter dealing with the history of the order. The order 
also has a Historical Places Committee active in the conservation 
and marking of historical spots of patriotic significance. Anyone 
desiring to assist the P. O. S. A. may write to the organization 
at its headquarters, Sons of America Building, 1317-19 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


One suggestion made to the Gipson committee was that the 
magazine be made a clearing house for information regarding 
historical research in Pennsylvania. The possibilities in this con- 
nection are significant. Pennsylvania History might well serve 
as a medium for listing research projects under way and also 
reporting on completed works. Those actively interested in vari- 
ous subjects might use its pages as a means of requesting informa- 
tion. The success of any such project, however, depends upon 
the thoroughness with which members of the Association, or others 
interested, keep the assistant editor informed of what is being 
done. The magazine will be glad to list any projects called to 
its attention and to pass on such requests for assistance as may 
be forthcoming from interested parties. 
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Washington and his Aides-de-Camp. By Emily Stone Whiteley. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 217. $2.50.) 


Merely to enumerate the works dealing with one phase or another of the 
life of George Washington would be a task of considerable magnitude. From 
John Marshall and David Ramsay in the opening years of the nineteenth 
century to Rupert Hughes and John C. Fitzpatrick in the third decade of 
the twentieth, the Father of his Country has been of almost equal interest 
to historian and biographer, political economist and genealogist. Indeed, 
one would suppose that every side of his life had long been subjected to 
detailed study. Yet this is true only in broad outline—many lacunae await 
adequate and definitive treatment. 

The work under consideration cannot be ranked as profound in any 
sense, nor unique; but may be justly regarded as an interesting and quite 
worth-while contribution to a little emphasized aspect of the history of the 
American Revolution. The lives and characters of most of Washington’s 
aides-de-camp are reasonably well known; some of them—as Thomas Mifflin, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Edmund Randolph, to cite only three—won 
national prominence; most were men of some social standing in their 
respective communities. 

The social life of the camp receives considerable attention—more, possibly, 
than it is worth. Yet such a treatment of the dark annals of war may 
serve a useful purpose, revealing that even in those gray and bitter days at 
Valley Forge there was such a thing as social life in the army. But one 
wonders whether this went the length implied in the statement that “informal 
parties made the long evenings pass very agreeably” (p. 64). 

Two of the aides-de-camp stand out from the rest in the pages of this 
book—Alexander Hamilton and Richard Varick. The former in particular 
is well appraised. The main-spring of his action—his restless desire “to 
perform some brilliant action” (p. 100)—is traceable throughout the work. 
Washington seemed fated to thwart his ambitious subordinate; a fact which 
is quite properly used to explain the ever-present latent hostility of the 
younger man. From his first contact with the commander-in-chief until 
his assumption of the secretaryship of the treasury, the career of Alexander 
Hamilton is traced with a sympathetic pen. 

Richard Varick enters the scene under tragic circumstances. As the 
personal secretary of Benedict Arnold, it was but to be expected that his 
entire career would be ruined by his chief’s treason. Such did not prove 
to be the case. Exonerated by a court martial, and befriended by Wash- 
ington, Varick became the latter’s secretary, being entrusted with the keep- 
ing and copying of his papers. Varick’s transcripts of Washington’s letters 
are now in the Library of Congress. 

Other men cross the stage—Thomas Mifflin, the first of Washington’s 
aides and the man to whom, in his capacity as President of Congress, the 
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general ultimately resigned his commission; John Laurens, eager and pathetic, 
dying young in a skirmish in South Carolina; Tench Tilghman, steadfast 
and true during the vicissitudes of the entire struggle—these and others 
make fascinating reading from cover to cover of this little volume. 

The book is not annotated; the bibliography is meager in comparison 
with the subject; but, for all that, it is a clearly presented, well-written piece 
of work. 

The American Philosophical Society Asan W. Hoopes. 


American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Sister Mary Augustina (Ray), B.V.M., Ph.D. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936. Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, No. 416. Pp. 456. $4.75.) 


We are all aware of the horrors which man has committed in the name 
of religion. That is not surprising when religion is understood. These 
profound beliefs and sacred rites by which people seek security and the 
assurance of highest well-being force them into intolerant, and sometimes 
cruelly defensive acts when they have occasion to feel that those protective, 
safe-guarding measures of religion are endangered. The history of Chris- 
tianity is replete with human suffering caused by the conflict of Christianity 
with the other religions of the world. But the greatest of all brutality, 
perhaps, has been waged within Christianity itself. Too many of her pages 
of history are red with her internecine war. It was Roger Williams who 
cried out against this greatest shame of Christians, that children of the 
one God, and He the God of love, should thus fly at one another’s throats. 

Sister Mary Augustina tells that story as it relates to Protestants and 
Roman Catholics of the eighteenth century in America. However, five of 
the nine chapters deal “with the origin of British public opinion of Roman 
Catholicism in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries and with its 
transit to British America.” An exhaustive study of the sources has been 
made of these English and Colonial traditions as well as of the actual 
treatment of Roman Catholics in America during the eighteenth century, the 
author revealing a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

The fact that the rise of nationalism in England bred a distrust of the 
“international interests of the Papacy” is recognized, as also that “the Papal 
alliance with her traditional enemies, France and Spain, tended but to 
strengthen England’s suspicions.” In addition, the Pope’s excommunication 
and dethronement of Elizabeth and the plots centering around Mary Stuart 
served only to consolidate the national hatred toward Rome. 


The intensity of that bitterness is revealed in the early efforts to prohibit 
Catholic emigration to America and the severities they suffered later in 
the colonies. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, organized by the Anglican Church, had as one of its main objectives 
the defeat of Catholic labors in the Colonies. The project of colonizing 
Georgia also was “advertised as an asylum for persecuted Protestants the 
world over.” 
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This dread and hatred of the Papal power found expression in the popu- 
lar literature. In 1753, the thirtieth edition of Popish Cruelty Displayed 
was on sale in Boston bookshops. Its first article was a doggerel, “To all 
Haters of Popery,” containing such lines as these: 

Come, you that loathe this Brood, this murdering crew. 
Your Predecessors well their mercies knew. 

Take Courage now, and be both bold and wise; 

Stand for your Laws, Religion, Liberties. 

This is indeed a story of animosity, fear and inhumanity which no 
Protestant can defend. But we question whether the book will serve its 
avowed purpose. In the Preface the author states: “Better understanding 
should make for more kindly feeling, for to know all is to forgive all. 
Towards this better understanding it is hoped that this study will make 
some slight contribution.” We doubt it. The book is not calculated to 
present a calm, dispassionate survey of the facts which may through a 
sense of shame breed more generous feelings on the part of Protestants. 
Rather it is likely to perpetuate in the minds of Roman Catholics the mem- 
ory of the disabilities and persecutions which they have suffered. 

There is too much invective—a spirit of intolerance and vituperation—in 
the book to accomplish this greatly to be desired end. There is not the 
slightest intimation of a confession that we all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. It is the lack of that spirit of contrition which is 
most noticeable in this thorough study of Protestantism’s failure to incor- 
porate the Spirit of Jesus. 

Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. R. E. E. Harkness. 


A Century of Education at Mercersburg, 1836-1936. By H. M. J. Klein. 


(Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Lancaster Press, Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv, 683. 
Illustrations. ) 


This volume, prepared for the Centenary Celebration of The Mercersburg 
Academy, held October 8-11, 1936, is an impressive and interesting record 
of one of the outstanding schools of the state. The social and religious 
background of the institution, the educational movement at Mercersburg, 
the several changes through which the institution passed, the personalities 
connected with the school throughout the period, sketches of student life 
in the past, the achievement of many students in the wide world, and the 
purposes and ideals of the institution are woven into a well-told story. 

The narrative is well documented. Many of the letters, diaries and records 
of earlier days are reproduced. The work has been arranged and written 
in a scholarly and careful manner. It will be of interest and value, not only 
to the general reader, but also to students of research in the field of 
educational institutions, especially for the nineteenth century. The illustra- 
tions throughout are excellent. The frontispiece is the beautiful memorial 
chapel. In this book, the author has well achieved his purpose in presenting 
the history of Mercersburg Academy with its fine educational traditions 
and high ideals, as well as the significance of the school in the life of the 
community, state and nation. 

University of Pennsylvania ArTHuR C. BINING. 
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The Ku Klux Klan in Pennsylvania: A Study in Nativism. By Emerson 
Hunsberger Loucks. Harrisburg: The Telegraph Press, 1936. Pp. viii, 
pp 213. $2.00.) 


The study of nativism in modern America comes opportunely in this 
fascist era. There are many points of similarity both in creed and in con- 
duct between the recent movements in Germany and Italy and the American 
Ku Klux Klan of the early nineteen twenties. The Klan’s principles were 
the stock in trade of nativists of all times: belief in a list of undefined gener- 
alities such as no careful man could oppose, nor any sensible man accept 
without qualification; violent race prejudice; religious intolerance; an “in- 
stinctive conviction” in the exclusive righteousness of the cause; and a 
militant demand for conformity. In action the Klan was an “Invisible 
Empire” organized upon military lines which held meetings behind locked 
doors, supported a rabid propaganda machine and an informal espionage 
system, staged public demonstrations—often where they would arouse an- 
tagonism and bring cheap publicity, took the law into its own hands to 
punish enemies, and in some instances maintained arsenals. 


But the men who gained control of this organization, which claimed 250,- 
000 members in Pennsylvania by 1925, had no idea of making it into any- 
thing like a revolutionary party; their motive was profit. Apparently they 
did not expect the Klan to last, but sought only to ride the crest 
of its wave of popularity, pocket the dues and then retire. Consequently 
any qualitative standard for membership was ignored, and the influence of 
the officers was lost through their continual fighting and double crossing for 
larger slices of the “klectoken” (dues). The Ku Klux Klan soon became a 
secret society that had lost its secret; by 1926 decline had set in. 


Mr. Loucks’ emphasis on official corruption and the more spectacular 
activities of the Klan is possibly due to the fact that much of his information 
came from the testimony of ex-Klansmen. Of these, many would speak only 
upon a pledge that their identity be held in confidence. The author was 
hampered in his search for data because local klaverns generally were found 
to have destroyed their records, while some former members, still possessing 
documentary sources, preferred not to have them used. 


The general scheme of the study is chronological, but topical chapters are 
introduced to explain the relations of the Klan with the church, the state 
and the schools, which results in some overlapping of subject matter. Page 
references are supplemented by a critical essay on bibliography for each 
chapter at the end of the volume. The index could well have been more 
extensive. 


It seems unusual that a candid story of the recent Ku Klux Klan should 
appear so soon. Mr. Loucks is to be complimented for his preparation of a 
scholarly and very interesting book upon a subject that is in many quarters 
still a sensitive one. 

University of Pennsylvania Pup S. Kern. 
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Archaeological Studies of the Susquehannock Indians of Pennsylvania. By 
Donald Cadzow. (Harrisburg: Publications of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, Vol. III, 1936. Pp. 217. 141 plates. 2 Maps.) 


This volume, replete as it is with plates illustrating a variety of artifacts 
from both historic and protohistoric Susquehannock sites in Lancaster 
county, is a welcome addition to the library of amateur and professional 
archaeologist alike. From his analysis of the material, the author discerns 
the usual Algonkian-Iroquois sequence with some cultural influence exerted 
by the Algonkians upon the Susquehannock. In the earlier sites of the latter 
are revealed traces of southern contacts, perhaps with the Cherokee. 

The value of a work of this sort lies, basically, in the preservation of 
material which is bound to be of great usefulness to the culture historian 
of the future, building, as he must, upon many such localized studies. Under 
the circumstances, to question such minor points as the author’s interpreta- 
tion of a few problematical objects would be quibbling and unfair. It is 
otherwise, however, with the purely mechanical graces of writing which 
contribute to the enjoyment of the reader. A little more care in matters 
of proofreading would have eliminated certain grammatical errors and 
we hope, some confusion of cultural with physical traits as is suggested by 
the statement that the Algonkians met their downfall at the hands of 
“superior races” (p. 11). We have had occasion to inveigh against such 
statements before, and shall continue to do so. There is often a vast 
difference between degrees of cultural attainment and innate mental capacity. 
Let anyone who doubts it survey the cultural accomplishments of our own 
forest-bound mesolithic forebears before they fell under the enlightening 
influence of diffusion from more advanced sources on the Mediterranean 
and in the Near East. 

University of Pennsylvania Loren C. EISELEY. 








